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FREDERICK WILLIAM SHIPLEY 
(1871-1945) 


REDERICK WILLIAM SHIPLEY died of a heart attack Febru- 
ary 11. 

At the time of his retirement from active service at Washington 
University, in 1941, his colleagues published a volume of studies 
in his honor,' with a foreword by Chancellor George Reeves Throop, 
himself a classical scholar. It seems fitting, therefore, to reprint 
here, with slight changes, as a permanent memorial, some of the 
paragraphs so adequately written at that time: 


Frederick William Shipley was born in Cheltenham, Canada, January 15, 
1871, was A.B. and Honors man at the University of Toronto in 1891, and 
after a short period of teaching in the Dominion came to the United States. 
He took his Ph.D. degree at the University of Chicago. His tenure at Washing- 
ton University began in 1901, and in 1941 he completed his fortieth year of 
distinguished contribution to the advancement of the institution—a contribu- 
tion outstanding through the scholarly character of his productive work, his 
ability as an inspiring and stimulating teacher, and his capacity for educa- 
tional organization and administration. 

A scholar of promise from his Toronto and Chicago days, his background 
and training were completed by residence, from 1895 to 1897, abroad and in 
Italy at the American School of Classical Studies, and subsequent appoint- 
ment as Annual Professor in the American Academy in Rome in 1934-35. 
It was during the earlier stay abroad that he became interested in Latin 
Palaeography and produced his remarkable monograph on ‘‘Sources of Cor- 
ruption in Latin MSS,” which became a classic in its field and at once estab- 
lished his reputation as a scholar of standing. . . . Later, in 1931 and 1933, 


1 Studies in Honor of Frederick W. Shipley, “Washington University Studies’—New 
Series, Language and Literature—No. 14: St. Louis, Washington University Press 
(1942). 
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his articles on ‘‘Chronology of Building Operations in Rome from the Death 
of Caesar to the Death of Augustus” and ‘‘Agrippa’s Building Activities in 
Rome” also marked sound and substantial advances in historical and archaeo- 
logical investigation. 

His breadth of approach to antiquity was, however, much greater. His work 
in the “Loeb Classical Library” —Velleius Paterculus and the Res Gestae Divi 
Augusti—showed marked capacity as translator and interpreter.... The 
highly complicated and little understood field of Latin Prose Rhythm also 
attracted him, as well as Vergilian studies, particularly the minora, Medieval 
Latin, Vulgar Latin, and other subjects, in all of which his contributions as 
writer or teacher were noteworthy. 

The recognition he received from his classical co-workers is a striking tribute 
to his scholarship and his personality. In the Archaeological Institute of Amer- 
ica he served as President of the St. Louis Society (which he founded), as 
President of the Institute from 1913 to 1917, and as Chairman of many of its 
important committees; he also served as Chairman of the important Com- 
mittee on Monographs of the American Philological Association, and as Presi- 
dent, in 1934-35, of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South. 
St. Louis classicists honor him as one of the founders of the Classical Club of 
St. Louis some twenty-five years ago. 

As an organizer and administrator his work stood forth . . . even more par- 
ticularly in his wide variety of services to Washington University. The 
astounding growth and high development of University College (the Divi- 
sion of University Extension), of which he was for so long, first, Director, and 
later, Dean, were almost entirely due to him. His period as Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, 1932 to 1937, and especially his period as Dean of 
the School of Graduate Studies, from 1937 to 1941, brought to a high culmina- 
tion his service as educational administrator. His interest in graduate work 
was vital, and his understanding of the problems entailed was both broad and 
penetrating. 

This man was a man who devoted his life to education, to scholarship, to 
public recognition of the character and function of higher education. In all 
this he was a fountain of energy and accomplished much. 


The passing of such a spirit creates a deep sense of personal loss 
among his colleagues at Washington University and in a very wide 
circle of friends and admirers. 


E. T. 


























CLASSICISM AS A CONTEMPORARY GUIDE* 


ae my text Iam quoting from Walter Lippmann’s book, Drift 
and Mastery. He says: 

Modern men are afraid of the past ... and yet the past can be a way to 
freedom. The present order is held very lightly and without undue reverence 
in a mind which knows how varied is human experience. An imagination fed 
on the past will come to see the present as a very temporary thing. Wherever 
routine and convention become unbearable weights, the abundance of the past 
is a source of liberty. Merely to realize that your way of living is not the only 
way, is to free yourself from its authority. It brings a kind of lucidity, in 
which society is rocked by a devastating Why? . . . The past has been used to 
throttle the present. Why should we not turn around and use it for a different 
purpose? We have sunk under the weight of its gloomy sanctity. Can we not 
free ourselves in the light of its great variety?" 


“The past can be a way to freedom.” Yet, if we analyze the 
ways in which our classical past has been used, I think we shall 
find that most often it has served neither to throttle nor to free the 
present, but simply to confirm the present in its prevailing tenden- 
cies. Throughout the history of Europe and America, people of var- 
ious periods and places have selected from the rich variety of Greek 
and Roman experience those phases and those authors most in 
conformity with their own moods and purposes. A conspicuous 
example is the early nineteenth century in our own country, when 
our statesmen, architects, and writers went back to democratic 
Greece and Republican Rome to fortify their own predilections. 
Another historical example is well illustrated by the data presented 
in Henry B. Lathrop’s Translations from the Classics into English 
1477-1620, a substantial book by a wise scholar. He declares: 

A student of classical influence and of the interest felt in Greek and Latin 
authors in successive periods cannot but feel surprised, and sometimes even 
startled, at the different points of view to which he must adjust himself in 


order to follow the thought of past generations about the classics. The authors 
read in schools are not the same, the whole aim of classical training is not the 


* Since President Agard was unable to deliver this address at the annual meeting 
of the Classical Association of the Middle West and South, we have thought it appro- 
priate to print it in this issue so as to bring it to our readers at about the time they 
might have heard it delivered. 

! Walter Lippmann, Drift and Mastery: New York, Mitchell Kennerley (1914), 301 f. 
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same, so that the classics of Shakespeare’s youth in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and Bryon’s in the Regency, or even of Gibbon’s in the mid-18th century, and 
Jebb’s in the mid-19th differ essentially in spirit and content. 


And these differences were determined by the prevailing tendencies 
of the times. In the sixteenth century, for instance, the classics that 
were translated and taught were chiefly the works of Roman mor- 
alists and late historians. To an age of autocracy, Hellenistic Greece 
and Imperial Rome appealed most strongly, because they seemed 
to support the thesis that there should be no rebellion against the 
prince. In fact, students of that time found, according to Mr. 
Lathrop, ‘‘the Greek city-state and the conflicts of democracy and 
oligarchy shocking and even unintelligible. Here is one reason for 
their attention to late authors and to those whom most classical 
students would now call inferior authors.’” 

If this conclusion is correct—and I think it is—one might sup- 
pose that today we would be concentrating on those phases of 
classical experience which are most like our own time—the periods 
of sixth- and fifth-century Greece and the late Roman Republic, 
periods of intense class struggle, of increasing specialization, of 
sharply conflicting values, of the abdication of reason, as men faced 
an intolerably complex world, in favor of “thinking with one’s 
blood.” For can there be any doubt that we are living in such a 
chaotic period today? And I think we shall find that insofar as we 
are selecting classical material to teach (with other than linguistic 
aims in mind), wanting to make it seem relevant to our students, 
we are selecting on precisely that basis. 

But, as you and I examine the continuing function of the clas- 
sics more profoundly, we shall surely not be satisfied with using 
them to confirm the present in its prejudices; still less, merely to 
scorn contemporary tendencies and try to throttle them—if, in- 
deed, our efforts could! We want to be neither conformists nor 
obstructionists. Do we not wish rather to use our classics as a con- 
structive guide toward a better future, to use our part of the past 
as a way to freedom? 

In an age of social and economic tension, we need to study how 


2H. B. Lathrop, Translations from the Classics into English, 1477-1620: Madison, 
“University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature,” xxxv (1933), 9, 13. 
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such tensions were resolved by Solon, Pisistratus, and Clisthenes 
in Athens, and how they were not resolved in Republican Rome. 
In an age of increasing individual and group specialization, we 
need to appreciate the broad-gauged, well-balanced citizen of 
fifth-century Greece and Augustan Rome—Jack of all trades, if 
you will, master of none, but, as some one has said, master of some- 
thing infinitely more important—himself. In an age which has 
seen, as Thomas Mann puts it, “the surrender of human freedom 
before a savagery of convictions, purposes, and methods like noth- 
ing in the world before,” we need to create anew by the example of 
such men as Socrates and Plato, Hippocrates and Aristotle, Lucre- 
tius and Marcus Aurelius faith in the power of reason to control 
human development, faith in what Archibald MacLeish likes to 
call “the dignity of man.” 

In order to make the classics an effective guide in contemporary 
life, it seems to me that two authors deserving special study are 
Thucydides and Plato. No other authors present so well the atti- 
tudes especially needed in our time. Thucydides wrote objectively 
of the strength and weakness of democracy, and of the tragic con- 
sequences of democratic imperialism. Most valuable is his analysis 
of Pericles, the great democratic leader who succeeded in uniting 
business and labor in effective co-operation, who saw and worked 
to realize the chief aim of true democracy: public-mindedness on 
the part of liberally educated citizens, and a sense of responsibility 
on the part of the community fairly and generously to serve all of 
its residents. The good citizen, he said, is a tolerant neighbor, takes 
part in public affairs, is law-abiding, regards wealth as an oppor- 
tunity for public service rather than for private display. The good 
community provides its residents with equality before the law, 
economic and educational opportunity on the basis of merit only, 
recreations for the spirit. Out of that healthy relationship are 
created men “independent in attitude, many-sided in attainment, 
self-reliant in body and mind”’; and a great society, “built by the 
soldier’s courage, the wise man’s understanding of his duty, and the 
good man’s self-discipline in its performance.’” 


8 Thucydides mn, 34—40. 
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You may think it strange that I name Plato as the other out- 
standing author to study today, since he has often been regarded 
as an ultra-conservative critic of democracy. I believe that such a 
judgment is unfair to him; that he was a forward-looking critic, 
rather than a reactionary one; but this is not the place to argue 
that point. In any event must we not agree that Plato’s Republic 
takes its place with the Bible among the supreme documents of 
human experience? As the Bible has been our chief moral guide, 
so has the Republic been our chief intellectual one. But I should like 
to add to the social and educational analysis of the Republic the 
parable from the Phaedrus as fundamentally sound psychology. 
In it, you remember, Plato pictured in terms of a chariot with two 
horses and a driver the three-fold nature of man: acquisitiveness, 
unselfish devotion, reason. All three are natural and necessary; all 
three must function well; but it is right that reason should be the 
guide. And what is reason? It is the human faculty which searches 
for an understanding of relationships, which seeks to see particu- 
lars in terms of universals, which tries to achieve an integration of 
experience. Whether or not we agree with all of Plato’s conclusions 
as he exercised his own reason, we shall be wise, I believe, in adopt- 
ing his attitude and his formula, and in trying to have them 
adopted more thoroughly than they now are in our communities. 

So far I have been speaking perhaps too much in generalities— 
generalities that are true, but that have lost their savor, as such 
abstractions have a way of doing. Let me make my theme more 
personal and pointed by giving you the example of one of our 
greatest classicists, who has lived and taught classicism as a guide 
to contemporary life—Gilbert Murray. 

First, if you know him only through his writings, may I intro- 
duce the man to you. 

In 1912, when I was a student at Amherst College, Gilbert 
Murray came from Oxford, where he was Regius Professor of 
Greek, to teach for one semester. He translated and interpreted 
Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris for our Greek class. I was at first 
surprised at his way of teaching. We were not called upon to recite 
at all. He seemed to be doing all the work. But it was done with 
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such accuracy, sensitiveness, humor, and insight, that we learned 
from example—which is perhaps the best way of learning. As 
Anatole France said, he ‘‘set the spark to our spirits, and we caught 
fire where we were inflammable.” He also gave ten public lectures 
on ‘Conventions of Greek Tragedy,” a study of the ritualistic 
elements (the aition, chorus, messenger, and theophany), and their 
aesthetic transformation in the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides. It was by no means a popular subject, and you may 
find it hard to believe that the size of his audience steadily in- 
creased, until the college auditorium was filled to capacity. And 
this without any cheapening of his theme. Amherst—College and 
town—responded to his enthusiasm. 

Later, in 1920, all these early impressions of mine were confirmed 
when I had the opportunity of studying under him at Oxford. But 
then I realized, as I had not done before, how important he was, 
not only as a classicist, but also as a classical guide in the modern 
world. 

Murray was born in Sydney, New South Wales, in 1866.‘ At the 
age of eleven he was sent to England to be educated, first at the 
Merchant Taylor School, later at St. John’s College, Oxford. 
H. A. L. Fisher tells us that as an undergraduate he was already a 
poet and scholar, a liberal political leader, and social reformer. In 
this Oxford of Pater, Jowett, and Lewis Carroll he won the highest 
scholastic honors, but wore them as lightly as he did his liberal 
leadership in the Oxford Union. After serving as a fellow of New 
College, he went to Glasgow as Richard Jebb’s successor, then was 
recalled to Oxford, where he remained as Regius Professor of Greek 
until his retirement a few years ago. 

Perhaps the best summary of his character is the tribute paid 
him by Lord Cecil at the time of his retirement: ‘His quickness of 
apprehension, his readiness to appreciate all points of view, his 
disinterestedness and impartiality, combined with his wide culture, 
his perfect wit (which illuminates everything and hurts no one), 


‘ For the following information about Murray I am greatly indebted to H. A. L. 
Fisher, etc., Essays in Honor of Gilbert Murray: London, G. Allen and Unwin (1936). 
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and his modesty (which puts all us to shame), . . . is a collection of 
qualities as rare as it is enchanting.”’ 

Murray has had the two prerequisites for classical leadership in 
the modern world: an exact and comprehensive knowledge of the 
past, and sensitive understanding of the relation of the past to the 
needs of the present. He has attempted, not only to edit classical 
texts accurately, but also to interpret them with personal insight 
and awareness of their social meaning. The greatest monument to 
his scholarship is his complete critical edition of Euripides, the 
standard edition in English. But he also wrote appraisals of Eurip- 
ides, Aristophanes, and Aeschylus, which brought those drama- 
tists out of the library and classroom into their familiar haunts: the 
home, the marketplace, the theater. His Rise of the Greek Epic put 
the Homeric poems in their historical setting; and, although time 
has a way of revealing flaws in such attempts at reconstruction, his 
conclusions still have value. In Five Stages of Greek Religion he 
made use of the methods and discoveries of modern anthropology 
to throw new light on Greek religious rituals and beliefs. The 
Classical Tradition in Poetry analyzed poetic diction and construc- 
tion comparatively in Greek and English literature. His essay on 
The Stoic Philosophy has in it nothing that is new, except the reve- 
lation of how much that philosophy actually means to the author. 
One wishes that more scholars would be willing to reveal them- 
selves in such a way. 

But it is chiefly as a translator of Greek plays that Gilbert Mur- 
ray has related the past to the present. It is fair, I think, to say 
that no living translator of plays has reached so large an audience, 
or been so influential in arousing popular interest. Not only have 
some of his translations sold over 50,000 copies, but these plays 
have been widely produced, especially in England, America, and 
France, before groups that had formerly hardly heard the titles of 
them. 

How did he make them so popular? It has been claimed by some 
scholars that he did it by sacrificing the originals to his own roman- 
ticism; that he was, in Paul Shorey’s phrase, a ‘‘Corybantic Hel- 
lenist.’”’ There is some truth in the charge. Of course no translator 
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can keep himself out of his translation, and Murray is certainly 
less, and more, than a Greek. The strong wine of the Greek tragedi- 
ans, and the sparkling Burgundy and stout ale of Aristophanes, 
sometimes become chocolate soda in Murray’s English versions. 
Yet in justice to Murray three reservations must be made: He has 
an extremely accurate knowledge of the text; he has a lively and 
sympathetic understanding of the Greek civilization which the 
plays interpret; and he is a creative poet in his own right. The com- 
bination is extraordinary, and we might reasonably expect it to 
have produced great translations. Why, then, do they fall short of 
greatness? 

The answer is, I think, that he is a creative poet, but not a Greek 
one. He is romantic and sentimental, rather than objective and 
robust. So in his hands the clean classical surfaces are cluttered 
with baroque ornamentation, and (to change the figure) the power- 
ful forward pace becomes a rhymed hop-skip-and-jump. 

Let me give an example from the Medea. The Greek: 

alai 

61a pou Kepadas PrdE obpavia 
Bain: ri 5é por fHv Er Képdos; 
dev dev, Oavarw karadvoaipvay 
Bray orvyepav rpodrovea.® 


A literal translation: 


“Oh, I wish a lightning bolt from heaven would smash through my head; 
what’s the use of living any longer? If only I had release in death, leaving this 
hated life behind!”’ 


Murray’s translation: 


O Zeus, O Earth, O Light, 
Will the fire not stab my brain? 
What profiteth living? Oh, 
Shall I not lift the slow 
Yoke, and let Life go, 
As a beast out in the night, 
To lie, and be rid of pain? 
Murray is not, I am sure, an adequate translator of Aeschylus, 


5 Medea 144-147. 
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Sophocles, or Aristophanes. When he deals with Euripides, how- 
ever, he is more in his element; and especially in some of the cho- 
ruses (those of the Bacchae and Hippolytus are most successful) he 
gives a rendering which is, though far from literal, an approxima- 
tion of the spirit of the original. 

Not only has Murray in these translations reflected something 
of Greek phrase and mood; he has made the plays more vital by 
encouraging and assisting in their production. Never content to be 
merely a library dramatist, he has eagerly associated himself with 
actors and producers. If Sybil Thorndike made Medea, Artemis, 
and Clytemnestra live on the stage, in was Murray’s coaching as 
well as her own talent which made that re-creation possible. From 
the time when Murray first met William Archer, in 1895, until 
Archer’s death in 1924, the two were the closest of friends and col- 
laborators; and when Archer opened his New Century Theater, 
with the aim of producing good plays that were not commercially 
profitable, Murray was his constant consultant and helper. They 
performed a much-needed service to England during the first 
quarter of the century, when, as John Masefield put it ‘“The hungry 
sheep looked up, if they were looking up (which seemed doubtful), 
and were not being fed.’”” Murray (I am paraphrasing Masefield’s 
comments) fed the teachers—expecially the younger ones not yet 
deadened by routine—with excitement and encouragement; he 
opened new fields for musicians and dancers in the theater; his 
plays lifted, broadened, and illuminated popular taste. 

But let Sybil Thorndike say the final word about Murray’s 
influence on the theater: 

A door into a new world was opened to me. . . . I wished we had all been 
forced to study Greek—how grateful we would be when we grew older! ... 
When he coached us he was very gentle and quiet, but he knew exactly the 
sort of effect he wanted to get, and by a word he could put one on the right 


track. . .. I remember once the audience shouting for him: “Murray! Au- 
thor! Author!” and he rose and said: ‘“‘The author has been dead many hun- 


dred years,” 


For once Murray was wrong. The author still lived, needing only 
a translator and producer able to make an audience realize it. 
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Murray has not confined himself to scholarly and aesthetic con- 
tributions to the modern world. He has also used his classicism as 
a guide to responsible citizenship. To him, Thucydides’ and Plato's 
writings were not merely philological exercises; they were a school 
for social and political leadership. 

One reason for his devotion to classical scholarship has been his 
belief that the classical tradition is a cultural basis for European 
unity, cutting across nationalistic boundaries, “the great common 
tradition which has made Europe civilized and has made it one,” 
and may contribute again to make it one. During the previous 
World War he was an effective propagandist for the Allied cause, 
but he never ceased respecting the distinguished intellectual past 
of Germany and expecting its revival. All his life his attitude to- 
ward people and nations has been consistently liberal; he has had 
tolerance for individual differences of opinion, has welcomed cul- 
tural complexity and variation, and has asserted the rights of small 
nations to a free life of their own choosing. And he has been a 
fighting, never a worn-out, liberal; merely to talk and write did not 
satisfy him, when action was needed. 

When I studied under him at Oxford in 1920, he was busily 
engaged in a great educational program for the support of the 
League of Nations—the sort of campaign which scholars of this 
country might well have waged with more of his energy and devo- 
tion. For fifteen years, from 1923 to 1938, he was chairman of the 
League of Nations Union in England, showing administrative 
statesmanship in getting leading conservatives, liberals, and labor- 
ites to work together on his Executive Committee. For many years 
he served as chairman of the League’s International Committee of 
Intellectual Co-operation, one of the most effective of the many 
international agencies which are to the League’s credit; and he 
was chosen official delegate for South Africa to the second As- 
sembly of the League. 

In the present war he has shown the same courage and breadth 
of spirit. During those dark days of 1940 he addressed, with six 
other British men and women of letters, a communication to 
writers of other countries, saying: “‘It is freedom of conscience that 
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is now threatened. If that is lost, as it is lost wherever the Nazi 
power extends, life itself is not worth a breath. ... We do not 
expect defeat. We expect danger, and we are able to face it. And 
we pledge ourselves to remember that a lasting peace must be based 
on justice.” 

Another of the battles in which he gloried (as did Plato) was the 
one for women's educational rights. In the face of bitter opposition 
and ridicule he fought for a women’s college at Oxford. After many 
years as President of the Council of Somerville College, he finally 
saw it given full rights and privileges as an Oxford College. 

Murray’s natural endowment I think you will all agree was a 
fortunate one; but he has enriched it by scholarly discipline and a 
philosophy which he has made his own. That philosophy he found 
in the past which he loves—Stoicism, with its creed of self respect 
and respect for others, regardless of nationality, race, or class; with 
its obligation to work for justice, regardless of the personal cost to 
oneself; with its serene courage. Murray has never been as con- 
fident as the Stoics were of a universal plan; but he has never 
doubted the supreme importance of the human moral order, what- 
ever its immediate or even ultimate outcome may be. This is not, 
perhaps, an ecstatic faith, but it is one that commands respect. 

In 1918, in his presidential address before the British Classical 
Association,® he confessed his faith. I quote some excerpts: 

In a present that may be angry or sordid, the scholar can call back memories 
of calm or of high passion; in a present that requires resignation or courage, 
he can call back the spirit with which brave men long ago faced the same evils. 
He draws out of the past high thoughts and great emotions; he relives the 
chosen moments of human life, wherever they are recorded. . . . We are souls 
facing neither safety, comfort, nor, necessarily, victory. But the moral vic- 
tory is sure.... The main lesson to each man of us is to see that his own 
soul does not die. 


Clearly the wave of the recent past has engulfed many people 
like Gilbert Murray all over the world; and only a little while ago 
we could wonder if there was opportunity anywhere for such sensi- 


6 G. Murray, Religio Grammatici: The Religion of a Man of Letters: Boston, Houghton 
Miffin and Co. (1918). 
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tive, conscientious humanists in a world swept by the tides of 
brutality and reaction, crass expediency and cynicism; where 
governments dictated their dogmas to scholars as well as soldiers, 
where art was recognized as only a form of propaganda, where 
philosophy and religion, if tolerated at all, were allowed only the 
inconsequential freedom of the ivory tower, and where any faith 
in the world-citizenship of free men was regarded as sentimental 
folly. 

Now the scene grows brighter; hour by hour the lights, gone out 
or dim, are beginning to glow again. Where shall we find our new 
leaders? What shall be our new values? We shall be wise if we train 
men and women in the intellectual breadth and integrity, the 
aesthetic sensitiveness, and the moral courage of Gilbert Murray; 
wise if we preserve the classical values, for which he has worked and 
fought all his life, as once more “‘the purple of our garment,” viva 
adhuc et desiderio pulchriora—‘‘things living still, and more beauti- 
ful because men long for them so deeply.” 

WALTER R. AGARD 


University of Wisconsin 











THE PURPOSE OF THE 
LEX IULIA ET PAPIA POPPAEA 


LMOST from the time of its enactment, that body of Augus- 
tan legislation collectively known as the lex Julia et Papia 
Poppaea has been the object of much critical attention. Among the 
ancients, Salvius Julianus, Gaius, Ulpian, and Paulus all wrote 
more or less extensive commentaries upon these laws; in later 
times the sixteenth-century French lawyer Gothofredus and the 
eighteenth-century German jurist Heineccius dealt with them at 
length, and yet a peculiar misunderstanding of their nature has 
prevailed and still prevails today. The nature of this misunder- 
standing lies in the confusion of means with ends, of fiscal sanctions 
with eugenic purpose. So strong is this tradition that the classical 
encyclopedias discuss these enactments as problems relating to 
the laws of bequests,’ that lengthy commentaries are written on 
their fiscal and testamentary aspects to the complete neglect of 
their primary purpose,’ and that students, quoting Justinian, still 
dismiss them as purely fiscal laws.’ An interesting variant on this 
confusion of purpose and method is the statement of Hugh Last in 
the Cambridge Ancient History to the effect that the laws must have 
enjoyed a notable success because their provisions were so fre- 
quently altered in the centuries between their passage and their 
abrogation by Justinian in 534.‘ It is the more surprising that this 
legalistic tradition remains so strong today in view of the great 
interest of the nineteenth century, the century of Malthus, Dar- 
win, and Galton, in problems of population theory and eugenic 
practice. 
For the so-called lex Iulia et Papia Poppaea, actually comprising 
at least two and possibly three separate enactments, was in fact 
1Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie (hereafter RE) articles on Leges Iuliae’ 


Capacidas, Bona Caduca, etc.; Daremberg and Saglio, articles on Caducariae Leges’ 


Bona Caduca. 

2M. E. Machelard, Dissertation sur l’accroissement, Paris, 1858. 

3 The excuse for this is Cod. Iust. v1, tit. 51, in which Justinian repealed the restriction 
of the Jex Papia on bequests, restrictions which had brought bona caduca to the fiscus 
according to a lex Iulia caducaria, Ulpian Reg. 28, 7; RE 111 (5) 686. 

4 The Cambridge Ancient History (hereafter CAH), x, 455 f.; cf. in general his discus- 
sion, pp. 434-456. 
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purely eugenic and demographic in its conception, framed with 
the object of preserving and perpetuating the back-bone of the 
Augustan state, the senatorial and the equestrian orders. These 
classes, on whose shoulders rested the burden of civil and military 
administration of the vast empire, had suffered greatly in the civil 
wars, especially from proscription, and, even more important, 
they were failing to reproduce in anything like adequate 'numbers.® 
This failure to reproduce apparently extended far beyond the in- 
fertility that usually accompanies a high standard of living. A 
world seemingly in constant turmoil had acted as a potent deter- 
rent to any desire to raise a family, and to strenghten the growing 
philosophy of day to day living, the postwar boom brought a not- 
able increase in luxury and vice.* Nor was this all: the problem of 
the aristocracy was made more serious by the difficulty of recruit- 
ing up from the lower classes; not only had the old Italian stock 
almost vanished from the towns but the descendants of freedmen 
were not being born fast enough to replace it.’ The total population 
of Italy was probably being maintained and possibly increased, 
but it was with an increasingly foreign tinge, owing to the importa- 
tion of great numbers of Eastern and barbarian slaves. 

The Roman stock was Rome’s greatest natural resource, and 
there was need of a firm eugenic policy. Such a policy was natu- 
rally congenial to Augustus and in harmony with his other attempts 
at reconstruction,® with his efforts to restore the glories of former 
times by concrete reforms in administration, by the rebuilding of 
Rome, by symbolic acts such as his supposed moving of the po- 
merium, and the holding of the Judi saeculares. To the ancients, 
moreover, the problems of immorality and childlessness were 
among the most serious that could face society, and were matters 
for legislative attention. Both Plato and Cicero held private 


5 For figures on the losses in the civil wars, cf. L. Homo, Problémes sociaux, Paris, 
1922, 236 f. It may be noted that the difficult eugenic problem of selection is simply and 
arbitrarily solved in a society with distinct social orders. 

* Ovid, Amores 1, 8; u, 13, 14; A. D. Winspear and L. K. Geweke, Augustus and 
Roman Reconstruction (Madison, 1935), 176-178. Figures on divorce are given in Mar- 
quardt, Privatleben der Riimer, 1, 70. 

7A. M. Duff, Freedman in the Early Roman Empire (Oxford, 1928), 191. 

§ Cf. Suetonius, Aug. 46. 
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morals to be a central concern of the state. For an administrator 
anxious to restore the ethical standards of an honored and puri- 
tanical past, such questions would naturally form a first point of 
attack. Of what avail administrative reconstruction and reform if 
public and private morals remained impure? 

Laments over the infertility of the old Roman stock are fre- 
quent in the writings of the time. How far this infertility existed 
it is, of course, impossible to tell, but of the more important fact of 
the belief in such a trend there can be no doubt, and this feeling 
caused a very real demand for measures to counteract the evil, 
for measures of the very sort later enacted under Augustus. This 
demand may be seen concretely as early as 46 B.c. in a speech of a 
man whose vision, like that of Augustus, was fixed on the past. In 
his plea to Caesar on behalf of Marcellus, Cicero called upon the 
conqueror to remedy the evils of the times: 

It is for you alone, Gaius Caesar, to reanimate all that you see lying shat- 
tered, as was inevitable, by the shock of war itself; courts of law must be set 
on foot, licentiousness must be checked, and the growth of population fostered; 
all . . . must be knit together by stringent regulation.® 


A preliminary sally against the evils complained of—the evils of 
luxury and immorality and of increasing childlessness on the part 
of the most important sections of the population, was made by 
Caesar in the same year as Cicero’s speech. Cassius Dio says: 

Moreover, since on account of the multitude of those who had perished there 
was a serious falling off in population, as was shown both by the censuses 
(which he attended to, among other things, as if he were censor) and indeed 
by mere observation, he offered prizes for large families of children. 

The expenditures, moreover, of men of means, which had grown to an enor- 
mous extent by reason of their prodigality, he not only regulated but practi- 
cally checked by stern measures.!° 


Thus by the year 46 B.c. the attempt at moral reconstruction had 
begun, but the formulation of an integrated program and its pro- 
mulgation in the form of law waited upon Augustus. 


® Cicero, Pro Marc. 8, 23. Inasmuch as the source materials used in this article do 
not depend on controversial renderings, it has seemed convenient in the main to follow 
the translations in the “Loeb Classical Library.” 

10 Dio xii, 25, 2. 
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The demand for action continued. In two odes published in 23 
B.C., Horace echoes Cicero’s complaint, the complaint of a moralist 
who felt that decay of the family was the root of all evils: 


Teeming with sin, our times have sullied first the marriage bed, our off- 
spring, and our homes; sprung from this source disaster’s stream has over- 
flowed the folk and fatherland. ... Not such were the sires of whom were 
Sprung the youth that dyed the sea with Punic blood." 


And he reiterated Cicero’s demand for action: 


Whoe’er will banish impious slaughter and intestine fury, whoe’er shall seek 
to have inscribed upon his statues ‘‘Father of Cities,’”’ let such have the cour- 
age to curb our lawless license, and so win fame among the men of aftertimes; 
since we—alas the shame!—with envy filled, hate virtue while it lives and 
mourn it only when snatched from sight. Of what avail are dismal lamenta- 
tions if wrong is not repressed by penalties?” 


Of Augustus’ early moves in this direction little is known, but 
that he obviously was feeling his way from the time of his acces- 
sion to power is shown by a passage from Dio describing the events 
of the year 27 B.c.: 


Next he ordained that the governors of the senatorial provinces should be 
annual magistrates, chosen by lot, except when a senator enjoyed a special 
privilege because of the large number of his children, or because of his mar- 
riage." 


No doubt, something was accomplished by this executive action, if 
only to make it clear that a family was to be considered a positive 
service to the state, deserving of recognition. But an attempt at 
this time to embody this populationist purpose in the form of law 
failed utterly, to the delight of the unco-operative. Propertius, 
emphatically one of these, expressed his joy in an elegy written not 
later than 26 B.c.: 


In very truth Cynthia rejoiced when that law was swept away, at the mak- 
ing of which we both wept for many an hour, for fear it should divide us. .. . 


" Horace, Odes 111, 6, verses 17-20, 33-48. 

12 [bid., u1, 24, verses 25-34. 

8 Dio tm, 13, 2. It is not clear whether this special privilege is an innovation of 
Augustus or a survival of Caesar’s action noted above. 
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How should I furnish children to swell our country’s triumphs? From my 
blood shall no soldier ever spring.“ 


But Horace, and others, we may presume, continued to call for 
action, and in the year 18 B.c. the first law of which we have ac- 
curate knowledge, the Jex Iulia de maritandis ordinibus, was 
passed. Senators were restricted in their choice of the women 
whom they might marry, Jibertinae, courtesans, and women of the 
theater being forbidden them. An ingenious system of rewards and 
penalties was formulated, inheritance of bequests and precedence 
of entry into public office were made dependent upon marriage and 
the number of children, and a direct blow was struck the unrecon- 
structed bachelors, who were barred from the delights not only of 
inheritance but also of attendance on stage plays and festivals.” 
The need for a reservoir from which to recruit the aristocracy was 
also recognized, and the problem of inheritance by freedmen and 
freedwomen from their patrons was dealt with in a manner cal- 
culated to urge them to procreation. Later in the year the /ex 
Iulia de pudicitia et de coercendis adulteriis was enacted in an at- 
tempt to supplement the positive provisions of the marriage law 
by an attack on upper-class immorality, and also the lex sump- 
twaria, possibly as a reply to protestations that the behavior of 
women and the young was a potent discouragement to matri- 
mony.!? 

Augustus soon found that, although he could lead his horse to 
water, making him drink was another thing entirely. The sena- 
torial marriage rate may have gone up, but the effect on the birth 
rate was apparently not at all satisfactory, and the need for further 

4 Propertius, Elegies 1, 7. Cynthia was, of course, a courtesan, and the later /ex Papia 
Poppaea forbade marriage between these and freeborn citizens. Why they should have 
feared separation is difficult to understand; possibly this first legislative proposal, more 
than the later enactments, included a provision requiring marriage. 

16 The details of this law may be conveniently found in G. Ferrero, The Greatness and 
Decline of Rome (Am. Ed., New York, 1909), v, 58-64. When Augustus celebrated the 
ludi saeculares with the purpose of dramatizing his whole program of reconstruction, 
a special decree of the senate was necessary to permit bachelors to witness the games. 

16 Duff, op. cit., 43-48, 61-63, 191. 

17 Dio Liv, 16; Aulus Gellius, V.A. 1, 24, 14. For the case for this chronology of the 


laws, cf. Ferrero, op. cit., v, 66 n.; T. Rice Holmes, Architect of the Roman Empire, 
(Oxford, 1928-31), m, 151 f.; Last, CAH, x, 441 f. 
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action was obvious.'* There is some evidence to indicate that a law, 
the text of which we do not now possess, possibly known as the 
lex Iulia caducaria, was passed in A.D. 4. This law, if it existed, 
apparently put the same penalties on the orbi, the married but 
childless, as had earlier been applied to the caelibes, and also ex- 
tended these sanctions to include the important equestrian order.?® 
In the face of violent opposition from these last, Augustus twice 
suspended its operation until the milder provisions of the lex Papia 
Poppaea were substituted in a.p. 9. Thus the lex Papia Poppaea, 
the last of the Augustan efforts to reform and strengthen the upper 
classes by legislative means, may be considered as a supplement 
to the lex Iulia de maritandis ordinibus in that it attacked the 
question of equestrian celibacy and childlessness, and as supplant- 
ing and relaxing, by a differentiation in the treatment of orbitas 
and caelibatus, the unenforceable lex caducaria. 

So much for the history of these laws—laws framed in a valiant 
attempt to encourage marriage and procreation and to maintain 
the racial purity of the senatorial order. Not only was this attempt 
at reform and repopulation carefully planned, but it was also a 
most daring legislative measure. It was natural enough that men 
imbued with the idea of reform on historical principles would see 
the moral question and the perpetuation of the ruling class as 
central and co-ordinate problems, and that from this insight would 
stem legislation intended to revive the domestic and civic virtues 
deemed essential to the preservation of the state. And, it is true, 
sumptuary enactments and laws against vice were nothing particu- 
larly new in the history of Greece and Rome. But in the population 
laws of Augustus the boldness with which the problem was ap- 
proached overreached itself, since the lawmakers, trapped between 


18 One way to avoid the requirement of marriage for inheritance was found in tem- 
porary betrothal to infant girls, Dio trv, 16, 7. 

19 This lex Iulia caducaria, mentioned in Ulpian, Reg. 28, 7, and elsewhere, RE 
x1 (24) 2363, probably belongs here despite the silence of Suetonius (Aug. 34) and 
Dio (tv1 7). For the argument, cf. Ferrero, op. cit. v 295 n. For provisions of the lex 
Papia Poppaea, cf. Heineccius, Ad legem Iuliam et Papiam Poppaeam commentarius ; 
P. Jérs, Die ehegesetze des Augustus (Marburg, 1894); Bouché-Leclercq, ‘Les lois démo- 
graphiques d’Auguste,” Revue Historique, tv (1895), 268-276. This last is by far the 
best treatment of the /ex Iulia et Papia Poppaea, and is, unfortunately, too little known. 
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their historical vision and the current actuality, between lost ideals 
and contemporary selfishness, were driven to a course of action so 
irritating to the recalcitrant as to prejudice the noble experiment 
from the very start. 

The main sanction relied upon to enforce the laws, the regula- 
tion of inheritance, involved a bold invasion by the state of testa- 
mentary affairs, and a light-hearted tampering with the bequests 
of the dead. Legacies to those who had not served their country by 
bringing up a family reverted to other heirs who had, or, in default 
of any such, to the state. And however the souls of the dead looked 
upon the matter, the disappointed legatees were not happy. It is 
true that the opposition was not at first very strong, for the condi- 
tions under attack were widely deplored, but to confute any sort 
of opposition at all, precedents were necessary. Precedents there 
were, and they were cited, and it may be noted as a politically apt 
if logically unsound maneuver that the apologists for the laws 
ignored the innovations in means of enforcement and hewed to 
the line of their main purpose, that of selective breeding and popu- 
lation increase. 

It was not a new purpose among the ancients. Lycurgus had 
given military and financial rewards to the fathers of large families, 
and the life of a bachelor in Sparta was a distinctly unenviable 
one.”° It is said that Numa Pompilius also employed the double 
measures of encouragement for marriage—advantages for the 
fathers of large families, and repressive measures for reluctant 
bachelors." The care of such matters at Rome became gradually a 
recognized administrative function; certainly it was such by the 
time of Cicero, who said: ‘‘Censors shall . . . prohibit celibacy; 
they shall regulate the morals of the people,’ and it was doubtless 
this tradition that lay behind Dio’s comment, noted above, on 
Caesar’s first tentative move in this direction. Probably the most 
famous precedent for the stimulation of matrimony that the Ro- 


2 Homo, op. cit., 227 f.: Plutarch, Lyc. 15 f. 

2 Tbid., 231 ff. Cf. also Plutarch, Numa X, 3, a good example of reading present facts 
back into past history, in this case the ius trium liberorum. Some other Roman prece- 
dents are cited in Bouché-Leclerca, op. cit., 249 f. 

® Cicero, De Legibus uu, 3, 7; cf. Dio xxm, 25, 2. 
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mans could find in their own history was the quizzical speech of 
Metellus Macedonicus, who advocated marriage as a necessary 
evil to which all good citizens would submit,” and this precedent 
Augustus used to good effect.™ As a result of criticism of the legis- 
lation of 18 B.c., 


He likewise read whole books to the senate, and frequently made them 
known to the people by his edicts; such as the orations of Quintus Metellus 
“For the Encouragement of Marriage”. . . to show the people that he was 
not the first who had promoted these objects, but that the ancients likewise 
had thought them worthy of their attention.” 


On the whole, it seems that this first law was easily passed, with 
only scattered and factious opposition.” Certainly Horace, who 
was more or less in the position of court poet and publicist, burst 
forth with fulsome praise. In the Carmen Saeculare, written for 
the secular games staged by Augustus in 17 B.c. to dramatize the 
return to the ancient ways, the poet prays, 


O Ilithyia, who, according to thy office, art gracious to bring issue in due 
season, protect our matrons.... Rear up our youth, O Goddess, and bless 
the Fathers’ edicts concerning wedlock and the marriage-law, destined, we 
pray, to be prolific in new offspring.”” 


And three years later, in an ode celebrating the blessings of Au- 
gustus’ sway: 


*3 Delivered when he was censor in 131 B.c., Livy, Ep. trx. A quotation from a speech 
De Ducendis Uxoribus is attributed by Aulus Gellius (V.A. 1, 6, 1) to Q. Caecilius Metel- 
lus Numidicus, censor in 102; and Rolfe (n. ad loc. [Loeb ed. 1, 30, n. 1]) regards the 
speeches as different. There may, however, be a confusion between the censorious 
Metelli. For the censorships, cf. R. V. Cram, “The Roman Censors,” Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology, 11 (1940), 96, 98. 

* The use of precedent is of course a propagandistic device to induce emotional 
acceptance of a measure. Augustus well understood the uses of propaganda, as witness 
the Ludi saeculares, which dramatized his whole program of reconstruction. Propaganda 
specifically relating to the population laws may be seen in Suetonius, Aug. 34, and per- 
haps in Aulus Gellius, V.A. x, 2, 2. Cf. also the quotations from Horace cited below. 

% Suetonius, Aug. 89. 

% Dio tiv, 16, 4. Ferrero (op. cit., v, 66-72, 295 n.) feels that Tiberius and not 
Augustus was the moving power behind the social reforms, and that popular pressure 
forced Augustus further than he intended to go. This somewhat rarefied argument is 
based upon the comparative chronology of the laws and of Tiberius’ comings and goings 
at Rome. 

27 Horace, Carm. Saec., verses 13-20. 
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Faith shrinks from blame; polluted by no stain the home is pure; custom 
and law have stamped out the taint of sin; mothers win praise because of 
children like unto their sires; while vengeance follows close on guilt.** 


Even Ovid, of all people, celebrates in his Fasti the passing of these 
same sins: 
Thou (Romulus) didst rape wives: Caesar (Augustus) bade them under his 


rule be chaste; thou didst admit the guilty to thy grove: he hath repelled the 
wrong. Thine was the rule of force: under Caesar it is the laws that reign.” 


It is possible to regard the quotations from Horace as officially 
inspired: the cynical will remember that the poet himself remained 
unmarried; and, as Augustus’ own gallantries were no secret at 
Rome,”* it may be that Ovid is writing with tongue in cheek. Never- 
theless, the pressing need of reform was so obvious that it may be 
presumed that the early public reaction, outwardly at least, was 
largely an approving one. With the passing of time, however, the 
complicated testamentary sanctions of the law became an ever- 
increasing nuisance, and when Augustus attempted to strengthen 
the provisions of the /ex Iulia de maritandis ordinibus, and to apply 
them to the equestrian class, trouble at once broke out. Suetonius 


remarks: 


Having been more severe in his reform of this law (that for the encourage- 
ment of marriage) than the rest, he found the people utterly averse to submit 
to it, unless the penalties were abolished or mitigated, besides allowing an 
interval of three years after a wife’s death, and increasing the premiums on 
marriage. The equestrian class clamored loudly at a spectacle in the theater 
for its total repeal.* 

That suspension of the /ex caducaria did not diminish the agitation 
for repeal appears from Dio’s account of the year A.D. 9: 

And when the knights were very urgent during the games in seeking repeal 

of the law regarding the unmarried and the childless, he (Augustus) assembled 


. .. the unmarried men of their number . . . and those that were married... . 
Then, perceiving that the latter were fewer in number, . . . he was filled with 


grief. 
Augustus proceeded to harangue the knights, praising the fathers 


%8 Odes tv, 5, 20-24. 2 Ovid, Fasti 1, 139-141. 
© Dio Ltv, 16, 3; Suetonius, Aug. 68 seq. 
31 Suetonius, Aug. 34. 3 Dio tv, 1, 2. 
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and berating those who neglected their duty to the state, but to no 
avail: 

Afterwards he increased the rewards to those who had children, and in the 
case of the others made a distinction between the married and the unmarried 
by imposing different penalties. .. . Later the lex Papia Poppaea was framed 
by Marcus Papius Mutilus and by Quintus Poppaeus Secundus, who were 
consuls. ... Now it chanced that both of them were not only childless but 
were not even married, and from this very circumstance the need of the law 
was apparent.* 


These passages have been quoted at length, despite the fact 
that the events they describe have already been briefly summarized, 
because it is in the working out of the events of these years that 
the roots of later misconceptions regarding the nature of the lex 
Iulia et Papia Poppaea may be seen. Nowhere in these accounts of 
the demands for the legislation, of the formulation of the program, 
or of the precedents cited in justification, is there any hint that the 
purpose of the laws was primarily or even in part fiscal. But the 
angry knights, naturally enough, directed their protests against 
the specific provisions set up to enforce the populationist purpose 
of the laws rather than against this purpose itself. They did not 
declare themselves against population, nor did they pose as sup- 
porters of sin, other than by the testimony of their lives. Their 
vocal remonstrances were aimed against such irritants as the ex- 
clusion of bachelors from the theater and the games, and particu- 
larly against the caduciary provisions. Thus the question of the 
right to inherit became a perpetual bone of contention, and this 
quarrel over the means of enforcement slowly pushed the central 
idea of the law itself out of sight.** 

To reform a people, strong measures are necessary, and it was 
doubtless with this realization that Augustus chose to base the 
enforcement of these laws on the sensitivity of the Roman pocket 
nerve. Religion and patriotism had become feeble supports for the 
reformer, and the newer fashions in philosophy were antagonistic 
to his purpose. To combat selfishness, therefore, selfishness was the 


33 Thid., tv1, 10, 1-3. 
* So important, indeed, were the consequences in private law that these enactments 
were frequently referred to simply as Jeges, as “the laws” par excellence. 
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strongest force at hand, and the point of application was obvious. 
For with the various manifestations of moral decline that devel- 
oped in the stormy period of the civil wars came a great increase 
in the popular diversion of legacy hunting. So fashionable had this 
method of advancing one’s fortune become—a method, be it noted, 
which presupposed an abundance of childless plutocrats—that 
Horace devoted a whole satire to the art.® Under these new laws, 
however, a man had to have three legitimate children in order to 
inherit a legacy intact, and, if Dio is to be believed, such an occur- 
rence was a distinct rarity.* Forced to a choice between such evils, 
the knights naturally enough agitated for enforcement by rewards 
rather than by penalties. Augustus was shrewd enough when he 
relied on cupidity as a sanction, but it remained true that more 
flies are caught with honey than with vinegar. 

Not only was there immediate agitation over the means of en- 
forcement of the laws but this ius trium liberorum, permitting full 
inheritance, came to have a long history of its own. Under an 
arbitrary government such rights are easily abused, and so it was 
in this case. For the ius soon developed from a right to be earned 
into a privilege to be bestowed, at first apparently by the senate, 
but soon by the emperor, much as in Hitler’s Reich a deserving 
Jew may be transformed by decree into an honorary Aryan. 
Naturally the ius became greatly sought after, primarily because 
of its importance in the private law of bequests, but also because 
its possession gave precedence of various kinds in the pursuit of 
public office. Of the bestowal of the ius a few examples may be 
cited. The first recorded instance is that of its bestowal upon Livia 
after the death of Drusus in 9 B.c.: 

To Livia statues were voted by way of consoling her, and she was enrolled 
among the mothers of three children. For in certain cases, formerly by act of 
the senate, but now by the emperor’s, the law bestows the privileges which 
belong to the parents of three children upon men or women to whom heaven 
has not granted that number. In this way they are not subject to the penalties 
imposed for childlessness and may receive all but a few of the rewards offered 


for large families; . . . the object being that if anyone leaves them a legacy 
at his death, they may receive it.*’ 


% Sat. 11, 5. % Dio v1, 1, 2. 37 Dio Lv, 2, 5-7. 
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It appears, however, that the senate retained some of its rights in 
the matter, for Dio says that in the year A.D. 39, 

in order to provide him (Gaius) with funds, it had been voted earlier that 
all persons still living who had wished to leave anything to Tiberius should at 
their death bestow the same upon Gaius; for in order to have the right to ac- 
cept inheritances and receive such gifts in spite of the laws (inasmuch as he 
had at this time neither wife nor children) he caused a decree to be issued by 
the senate.** 


There are numerous references to the later gift of the ius trium 
liberorum among the literary sources. Suetonius mentions Galba’s 
reluctance to bestow it widely.*® It is several times mentioned by 
Martial, who received it from both Titus and Domitian.*° Pliny 
the Younger, in his letters, tells of having received it himself, and 
of his intercession with Trajan on behalf of Voconius and Sueton- 
ius.“! Fronto, in a letter to Antoninus Pius, mentions his lack of the 
ius as having militated against him in the choice of a province. 
The interesting thing about all of these references is that none of 
them considers the ius in its original context; its arbitrary admin- 
istration has transformed it into a reward for services rendered, 
for services of whatever nature, and as time went on this tendency 
grew.® In fact, the ius was from time to time extended generally to 
the members of certain groups or professions: the Vestal Virgins 
had it,“ soldiers had it, and so did citizens and women who built 
ships for the grain trade. And as final evidence of the acceptance 
of the obvious symbol of the law in place of the forgotten sub- 
stance we may cite the fact that, although Constantine put an end 
to the penalties for caelibatus and orbitas in 320, the accumulated 
privileges of the ius remained of concrete importance, as is wit- 
nessed by its extension to the shipowners of Constantinople in 
334." 


38 Thid., rx, 15, 1. 39 Suetonius, Galba 14. 

40 Martial m, 91; m1, 95; cf. also rx, 97; x, 60. 

t Pliny the Younger, Zp. 1, 13; vir, 16; x, 95. 

“ Fronto, Ad Antoninum Pium 8 (Naber, p. 169=Loeb 1, 236-238. 

* Bouché-Leclercaq, op. cit., 277. 

“ Dio tv, 10, 2; Plutarch, Numa 10, 5. 

* Dio Lx, 24, 3. 6 Suetonius, Claud., 19. 

‘7 Bouché-Leclercq, of. cit., 286. Nevertheless, the original populationist purpose 
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Thus it has been shown that at least the sanctions of Augustus’ 
laws were of long duration and of perennial interest, and indeed 
that what was originally conceived as a privilege bestowed for the 
performance of a duty to the state became by a natural evolution a 
good in itself, a reward to be sought for by whatever means came 
to hand. In view of Last’s conclusions, noted above,** it may now 
logically be asked, to what extent were the population laws suc- 
cessful in their main purpose? 

Horace thought that they worked. In an ode to Augustus of 
about 13 B.c., some five years after the first laws were passed, he 
proclaims: 

Thy age, O Caesar, ... has put a check on license that passed righteous 


bounds; has banished crime and called back home the ancient ways whereby 
the Latin name and might of Italy waxed great.*® 


If it be objected that this is merely the fulsome flattery of a court 
poet, there is some slight evidence that Augustus himself thought 
that he had succeeded. In the Res Gestae, after listing the steadily 
increasing figures of his three censuses of 28 B.c., 8 B.c., and A.D. 
14, he remarks: 

By the passage of new laws I restored many traditions of our ancestors 


which were then falling into disuse, and I myself set precedents in many 
things for posterity to imitate.®° 


Not only do the three censuses of Augustus show a steady increase 
in the number of citizens but that of Claudius in the year 47 
shows a continuation of the same marked trend.*' How far these 
figures are accurate, and what conclusions may justifiably be de- 
duced from them are highly complicated questions which will not 





seems to have had a lasting validity, for by the third century there existed another out- 
growth of the provisions of the /ex Iulia et Papia Poppaea, namely exemption from vari- 
ous munera on the basis of a number of children varying from three to sixteen. A family 
was thus still considered a service to the state worthy of recognition. Cf. ibid., 283. f. 

8 Cf. supra p. 398. 

© Odes Iv, 15, 4-14; cf. also rv, 5, 20-24, cited supra, p. 406. 

5 Res Gestae 8. The figures of Augustus’ censuses, for what they are worth, are: 
28 B.c., 4,063,000 Roman citizens; 8 B.c., 4,233,000 Roman citizens; a.p. 14, 4,937,000 
Roman citizens. Cf. Hammond, Aug. Principate, 90 f. 

* Tacitus, Ann. x1, 25, 8, giving 5,984,072; cf. Furneaux’s n. ad loc.; Hammond, 
op. cit., 99, 
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be discussed here. What is important, for present purposes, is that 
after Augustus’ death most men did not think the laws were suc- 
ceeding, and a search in the contemporary writers yields a long 
story of a petty graft and evasion of a type not flattering to a na- 
tion which aspired to rule the world. 

The primitive forms of civil administration of ancient times 
made necessary a resort to informers to find out the violators of the 
provisions respecting bequests, informers who were rewarded with 
a percentage of any amount confiscated. The results of this prac- 
tice, as early as A.D. 20, are described by Tacitus with some feeling: 


A motion was then introduced to qualify the terms of the lex Papia Poppaea. 
This law, complementary to the Julian rogations, had been passed by Augus- 
tus in his later years, in order to sharpen the penalties of celibacy, and to 
increase the resources of the exchequer.® It failed, however, to make marriage 
and the family popular—childlessness remained the vogue. On the other hand, 
there was an ever-increasing multitude of persons liable to prosecution, since 
every household was threatened with subversion by the arts of the informers; 
and where the country once suffered from its vices, it now was in peril from 
its laws... .™ 

. . . sentries were set over us, and under the lex Papia Poppaea lured on by 
rewards; so that if a man shirked the privileges of paternity, the state as uni- 
versal parent might step into the inheritance. But they pressed their activities 
too far: the capital, Italy, every corner of the Roman world had suffered from 
their attacks, and the positions of many had been wholly ruined. Indeed, a 
reign of terror was threatened when Tiberius, for the fixing of a remedy, chose 
by lot five former consuls, five former praetors, and an equal number of ordi- 
nary senators; a body which by the untying of legal knots gave for the time a 
measure of relief.* 


Not only did Tiberius attempt to facilitate the administration of 
the law but he continued the traditionalist effort to reform the 
nation. Some indication of the effect of the laws of Augustus may 


® Cf. J. Beloch, Die Bevilkerung der Griechisch-rimischen Welt, (Leipzig, 1886), 370- 
378, 436 f. He argues (375) that Augustus included women and children, but Tenney 
Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, v, Rome and Italy of The Empire (Balti- 
more, 1940), p. 1, holds that only male citizens of seventeen and over were listed. 

8 This is the only attribution of financial purpose to the Augustan population laws 
that is to be found until the lawyers got their teeth into the question. It will be consid- 
ered below. 

Tacitus, Ann. 11, 25. 

% Tbid., m1, 28. 
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be gathered from a communication of Tiberius to the senate in 22, 
in which he said: 


All the laws our ancestors discovered, all which the deified Augustus en- 
acted, are now buried, those in oblivion, these—to our greater shame—in 
contempt.® 


Despite Tiberius’ best efforts, there was no slackening in the in- 
vincible ingenuity displayed by man in the face of irritating re- 
strictions. A way was found around the provisions relating to be- 
quests by leaving them, when the legatee was legally incapable of 
inheriting, in trust. The informers, equally persistent, soon saw 
through this device, and the legal business relating to trusts in- 
creased so fast that Claudius had to create new methods to handle 
it.’ The spying and haling into court went on, however, until 
Nero in despair cut down the rewards offered to successful inform- 
ers to a quarter of their former size.*® 

The fidet commissum thus offered a detour around the disad- 
vantages accruing to the childless in private law; the provisions 
of the public law relating to precedence in office were also soon 
surmounted. Suetonius tells of a quaestor who evaded the legal 
requirements for office by taking a wife until he had secured his 
place, and then at once putting her off.°® Of a similar dispute in 
A.D. 17 Tacitus relates: 

The appointment of a praetor gave rise to dispute. Germanicus and 
Drusus . . . supported . . . a kinsman. On the other hand many insisted that 
the deciding factor should be the number of a candidate’s children—legally 
the correct position. Tiberius was overjoyed to see the senate divided between 
his sons and the laws. The law was certainly defeated, but not immediately, 
and by a few votes only—the mode in which laws were defeated even in days 
when laws had force.*®® 


And, writing of the year 62, he says: 
There was a perverse custom in vogue at that period for childless candi- 


% Thid., m1, 54. 
57 Suetonius states (Claud. 23) that he extended the jurisdiction formerly exercised 


by annual urban magistrates to potestatibus in the provinces. Pomponius states (Dig. 1, 
2, 2, 32) that he added two praetores qui de fidecommisso ius deceret; cf. Gaius 11, 278. 
Ulpian states (Reg. xxv, 12) that the consuls and the praetor fidecommissarius has 
jurisdiction in the city and the governors in the provinces; cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht® 
11, i, 103 f.; Pauly-Wissowa, RE vi (12), 2373. 

58 Suetonius, Nero 10. 59 Suetonius, T7b. 35. 6 Tacitus, Ann. 11, 51. 
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dates, shortly before an election or an allotment of provinces, to procure them- 
selves sons by fictitious acts of adoption, then after obtaining . . . a praetor- 
ship . . . to emancipate immediately the adopted persons. (The consequence 
was that the authentic heads of families) made an embittered appeal to the 
senate... . 


Thus it may be concluded, from such evidence as we possess, 
that the search for loopholes in, and for detours around, the Au- 
gustan measures was much more ardent than was any attempt at 
compliance with, the laws. Further evidence, if such be needed, 
may be seen in the fact that the pursuit of legacies, bitterly cele- 
brated by Horace—a pursuit presupposing, as has been noted, a 
considerable childlessness among the rich—still flourished a cen- 
tury later. Pliny the Elder laments that 

... since it has become the fashion to consider that nothing reflects a 
higher merit upon the magistrate and the general than a large estate, since 
the being desitute of heirs has begun to confer upon persons the very highest 
power and influence, since legacy-hunting has become the most lucrative of all 
professions, and since it has been considered that the only real pleasures are 
those of possessing, all the true enjoyments of life have been utterly lost sight 
of . . . servility alone being the passport to profit. 


And, if Juvenal is to be credited, neither the institution of marriage 
nor the Augustan laws themselves rose in the public estimation. 
His satire on the evils of women shows small respect for the mar- 
ried state: 

What! Postumus, are you, who once had your wits, taking to yourself a wife? 
. . . how much better to take some boy bedfellow! . . . But Ursidius approves 
of the Julian law! . . . what can you think impossible if Ursidius takes him- 
self a wife?® 


In his Sorrows of a Reprobate occurs an eloquent illustration of the 
popular attitude toward the vital purpose of these laws and toward 
the ius trium liberorum. Naevolus, the reprobate, remarks to the 
man he has cuckolded: 

Many men have found profit in my mode of life, but I have made nothing 


substantial out of my labors. . .. And though you ignore my other services, 
what price do you put on this, that were I not your true and devoted servant 


8! Thid., xv, 19. 
® Pliny, V.H. x1v, 5; cf. Petronius, Sat. 116. 
88 Juvenal, Sat. 6, 28-42. 
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your wife would still be a maid? You know how often you have asked that 
service of me... is it to be no merit that I have presented you with a little 
son or daughter? For you rear the children and love to spread abroad in the 
gazette the proofs of your virility. . . . You have now parental rights; through 
me you can be entered as an heir, and receive a legacy entire . . . to all of 
which perquisites many more will be added if I make up your family to the 
full number of three.“ 


And finally, the tragic failure of the attempt to strengthen and 
perpetuate the upper orders of the Roman state: 


How often does a gilded bed contain a woman that is lying in? So great is 
the skill, so powerful the drugs of the abortionist.® 


Certainly in all this there is no indication of such a respect for 
the lex Iulia et Papia Poppaea as would have accrued to it had it 
been notably successful. It may further be suggested that so suc- 
cessful was the opposition that until recently commentators have 
been blinded by it to the true purpose of the whole scheme. Any 
evidence that could be advanced to prove the triumph of Augustus’ 
demographic legislation would have to be considerably more con- 
crete in character than Last’s hypothesis. True, individual ob- 
servers such as Tertullian can be quoted to show that population 
had grown, but individual opinions on this subject are notoriously 
inaccurate, and even if Tertullian is correct, the observation is 
not entirely to the point.® For it must steadily be borne in mind 
that Augustus’ legislation was primarily eugenic legislation, and 
only secondarily populationist in the loose sense of the word. His 
endeavor was to perpetuate and strengthen the ancient Roman 
ruling class, the two orders of the senators and the knights, which 
even in his time were showing a marked lack of vitality. That he 
failed would seem to be an inescapable conclusion from the literary 
sources that have been cited, from the increasing proportion of 
senators drawn from outside Italy, as shown by the researches of 
Willems, Stech, and Lambrechts,® and by a consideration of the 


* Sat. 9, 27 £.; 70-90 (in parts). 

% Tbid., 6, 593-597; cf. also verses 224-228. 

® Tertullian, De Anima 30; this assertion may be further discounted as it is made as 
evidence for a spirited refutation of the Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls. The same author refers (A pol. 4) to the population laws as vanissimae leges. 

87 Cf. Pierre Willems, Le sénat de la république romaine (Louvain, 1885); id., “La 
sénat romain en |’an 65,” Musée belge, 1900, pp. 236-277 ff.; Bruno Stech, Senatores 
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origins of the emperors themselves, of whom Elagabalus is only the 
most extreme example. 

Can it then be said that the lex Iulia et Papia Poppaea was 
stupidly conceived? Such a conclusion does not necessarily follow. 
The central error made by Augustus in framing the laws was his 
assumption that childlessness is a legislatable phenomenon, that 
it is essentially an act of will, an assumption his own experience 
might well have led him to question, but one nevertheless that has 
remained basic to all populationist legislation to this day. True, 
the laws did not effect that partial improvement that might have 
been expected from a popular change of heart; this it would seem 
was largely due to the passing of the old republican morality, to 
the ease with which arbitrary immunity could be obtained in the 
form of the ius trium liberorum, and to the factious results of rely- 
ing upon the primitive method of informers and upon irritating 
caduciary provisions for enforcement. Probably, however, Au- 
gustus succeeded no worse than other rulers who have legislated 
to the same purpose. The problem is an enormously complex one, 
and, as any American knows, it is difficult to reform a people by 
statute. As Horace himself said, Quid leges sine moribus?® 

Finally, an answer may be hazarded to one last question, 
namely, why there has grown up the mistaken concept of the na- 
ture of these laws, the belief that they were primarily fiscal in pur- 
pose. So complete was this misunderstanding that it was only with 
the recurrence of the problem of static population in nineteenth- 
century France that a true interpretation of the laws was recovered. 
One reason, which appears obvious from a perusal of the literary 
sources, has already been touched on: namely, that the public eye 
was centered upon the sanctions of the laws, the efforts to evade 
them, the attempts to gain arbitrary immunity, the bureaucratic 
and objectionable complications that ensued from attempts at 
enforcement, and not the fundamental purpose of the laws them- 
selves. For this purpose, even had it been successful, was neither 
exciting nor obvious; a divorce scandal or a suit over a bequest is 
always more interesting than a rising birth rate. 





Romani (Beiheft 10 of Klio, Leipzig, 1912, pp. 1-205); Pierre Lambrechts, La com posi- 
tion du sénat romain (Antwerp, 1936), 117-192; id., La composition du sénat romain 
(Budapest, 1937), 193-284. 88 Odes ut, 24, 35. 
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And it is possible that a second and supplementary reason may 
be found in the concept of law that was held in ancient and me- 
dieval times. 

True Law, [said Cicero] is right reason consonant with nature, diffused 
among all men, constant, eternal. ... It needs no interpreter or expounder 
but itself, nor will there be one law in Rome and another in Athens, one in the 
present and another in the time to come.® 


This concept of law as being based on some eternal verity, whether 
called the law of nature or of right reason or of God, was a lasting 
one. It led to a consideration of past enactments as things in 
themselves divorced from time, so that a law some centuries old 
would be approached by the commentator as if it had been passed 
the day before. It is significant that the first hint that the Jex 
Iulia et Papia Poppaea was of a fiscal nature is in the passage from 
Tacitus which has been quoted above.”® This example of what Mr. 
Tristram Shandy called “the decisive Manner of Tacitus, who 
outwits himself and his reader,’ may be taken as a reading back 
into history of the events of his own time and as testimony to the 
success of the opposition in diverting attention from an unimpeach- 
able purpose to irritating incidentals. Although the government 
of the man who decreed that all the world should be taxed never 
enjoyed more money than it could use, there remains not the slight- 
est contemporary evidence that Augustus expected to realize 
financially on his social legislation. 

Historical writing is no less a historical phenomenon than the 
events with which it is concerned. Every age rewrites the story of 
the past to suit itself. Lacking an understanding of the conditions 
that Augustus tried to overcome, the Roman lawyers fathered a 
remarkably long-lived misconception of his purpose. That is why 
Justinian was able to abrogate the laws under the guise of philan- 
thropy; that is why Heineccius, who conceived of law as an exact 
science, directed his commentaries toward the consequences rather 
than the purpose of the laws, and perhaps it explains the errors of 
students who have been trained in the same tradition today. 

James A. FIELD, JR. 


United States Navy 
8 Cicero, De Re Publica m1, 33. 7 Supra, p. 411, and n. 53. 














THE YOUNGER PLINY—GENTLEMAN 
AND CITIZEN? 


HE letters of the Younger Pliny should bear the title of Arnold 

Bennett’s book, How to Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day. 
His strenuous life of barely more than half a century was spent 
under six emperors, not counting the shortlived military rulers of 
A.D. 69—the last fifteen or sixteen years under Trajan, when the 
Roman Empire was at its zenith of power and prosperity. 

When we consider Pliny’s miraculous survival under the tyranny 
of Domitian in contrast with the fate that has recently befallen 
numberless scholars and statesmen under Hitler, we cast our ballot 
for Domitian. The fact that Pliny escaped the despot’s wrath and 
even enjoyed his favor may be presented as evidence that Pliny 
preferred life to martyrdom. And yet, as Merrill says, he did not 
“try to protect himself by servile adulation and flattery. He simply 
continued about his official duties without ostentation, and kept 
his mouth shut.’” 

Throughout his life Pliny was content to remain a gentleman 
and man of affairs. According to the prevailing standards for men 
of his class he was a man of modest wealth; but we should rank a 
man whose estate is valued at $800,000 in the higher income 
brackets.* He was studious and well informed, but fell short of the 
highest standards set for Roman scholarship. He was conscienti- 
ous in public life, but failed to reach the pinnacle of supreme states- 
manship. He showed exceptional appreciation for the fine arts; but 
the diffusion of his interests left him the dilettante. His amiable 
disposition made him a social light among his friends; but to us, 
who have the advantage of historical perspective, he appears as a 
lesser star in the brilliant galaxy of great Romans whom he sought 
to emulate. 

Pliny’s letters are valuable to us for two reasons: first, for their 


1 Read at the meeting of the Southern Section of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South, Birmingham, Alabama, November 26, 1942. 

2 Elmer Truesdell Merrill, Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny (Macmillan [1903)), 
p. Xxx. 

3 Jerome Carcopino, Daily Life in Ancient Rome (New Haven, Yale University 
Press [1940]), 67. 
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portrayal of Imperial Rome in the latter part of the first and early 
part of the second centuries; and second, for their revelation of a 
Roman gentleman of exceptional charm. The first reason appeals 
to the historian, the second primarily to the humanist. For pur- 
poses of this brief inquiry we are concerned chiefly with aspects of 
his character which arouse our interest as teachers; for the modern 
teacher manifests a deep interest in the total life of his pupils. If 
Pliny as a boy could be one of our pupils, we should find him a pre- 
cocious youngster winning prizes in debates and oratorical con- 
tests and heading the class, no doubt, in scholarship. He would be 
president of the school council, editor of the school paper, and a 
stimulant, if not a nuisance, to the teacher of creative English. He 
would contribute generously to the Community Fund and Christ- 
mas basket. He would have many hobbies, but he would not par- 
ticipate in competing athletics and forms of cheap entertainment, 
although he would be tolerant of others who possessed such tastes. 
The girls would probably regard him as a snob, and the teachers 
in their committees would dub him “anti-social.” 

Such conjecture, however, is futile in dealing with a person who 
was the product of an age so unlike our own. If a universal school 
system had been in vogue in Pliny’s day, we should probably 
never have heard of him. As it was, he received his education mainly 
by contact with men like his guardian, Verginius Rufus, his uncle, 
the Elder Pliny, and the great schoolmaster, Quintilian. His char- 
acter was further molded, or at least influenced, by men like Taci- 
tus, Suetonius, Martial, and later the Emperor Trajan. Thus, 
judging the vine by its fruits, we see that Pliny’s education was 
due largely to the ‘“‘contagion of personality”—a principle of edu- 
cation that has never been excelled and well expresses the educa- 
tional philosophy of teachers of the classics today. Pliny’s own life 
justifies the type of schooling he enjoyed. With his adoptive uncle, 
Pliny the Elder, and his guardian, Verginius Rufus, as counselors, 
and with Quintilian as a teacher, he did fairly well, although he 
lived in a day which did not enjoy the beneficent influence of the 
National Education Association and the Progressive Education 
Association. If we were searching for a modern concept of educa- 
tion that even remotely approaches the sort of education that 
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Pliny enjoyed, we should be obliged to go back two and a half 
centuries to the time when John Milton voiced the scheme of edu- 
tion that has profoundly influenced the English school system. 
John Milton defines education as follows: “I call, therefore, a com- 
plete and generous education that which fits a man to perform 
skillfully and magnanimously all the offices, both private and pub- 
lic, of peace and war.’”’ Such was Milton’s concept of the English 
gentleman and citizen, and so it has remained to this day. 

Now let us browse in Pliny’s letters with a view to an appraisal 
of the man’s character as a Roman gentleman and citizen: 

We find him studious to such a degree that he does not even go 
hunting without taking his notebook along with him (1, 6). He 
possessed keen powers of observation, as is evidenced by his vivid, 
clear-cut description of the floating islands of Lake Vadimonis 
(vu, 20). A natural scientist could not have described these islands 
with greater skill and meticulous attention to detail. The fact that 
his description of the eruption of Vesuvius does not exhibit quite 
the same fineness of delineation may be ascribed partly to his 
youth (for he says he was then only seventeen years old) and partly 
to his preoccupation in study at the time of the eruption. What 
modern college student would be reading Livy with a volcanic 
eruption going on! But whether or not his account is scientific, we 
must admit that he did a good job of reporting. 

His painstaking efforts at verse writing and his self-satisfaction 
in his achievement we dismiss as wishful thinking. He obviously 
possessed the enthusiasm without the ability. Having attained 
a mastery of verse composition, he mistook form for art; but poets 
are born, and Pliny was not born with the heart of a poet. Still he 
persisted in a hobby that never rose above an imitative under- 
standing of the anatomy of prosody. Poetry for Pliny was merely 
an escape from administrative duties and the exhausting cares of 
the guadru plex iudicium. We reflect that his personal routine of life 
in an age that was unfriendly to the Muses only served to make a 
man of Pliny’s temperament the dilettante in poetry. We may 
account for the alleged popularity of his book of lyrics only by the 
fact that his admirers were themselves the victims of convention 
and artificiality—“Birds of a feather flock together.” Thus Pliny’s 
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vanity is mitigated in some degree by the spirit of the times in 
which he lived. Pliny arouses our curiosity about his poetry, but 
we console ourselves with the thought that finer things than his 
book of lyrics have failed to survive the Middle Ages. 

Though we may have concluded that Pliny was not a poet, as we 
slowly turn the pages of his letters we discover many traits of 
character which entitle him to the name of gentleman and worthy 
citizen. 

His admiration for refined old age reveals a strain in his charac- 
ter that tugs at our heartstrings and stirs us with a desire to remedy 
this conspicuous defect in our modern life, when sociological science 
tends to be a substitute for human interest and neighborly under- 
standing. For Pliny old age is a goal worthy of attainment (11, 1). 

We linger over his letters to his wife Calpurnia, which are so full 
of genuine affection and tenderness that he must have forgotten 
for the moment that he was writing for publication: “I earnestly 
implore you that you have regard for my anxiety by writing daily 
or even twice a day. I shall be less worried while I am reading them 
and be anxious as soon as I have read them”’ (v1, 4). Again, “I 
read your letters over and over, and again pick them up as if they 
were new, but I am only inflamed with greater longing for you” 
(v1, 7). 

In many letters we see him sharing his wealth with his friends. 
He gave Romatius Firmus, a fellow townsman and early school- 
mate, 300,000 sesterces in order that he might be raised to eques- 
trian rank (1, 19). He contributed 100,000 sesterces for Calvina’s 
dowry, in addition to a sum that is due Pliny from her father’s 
estate, in order to protect her from embarrassment and preserve 
her father’s good name (11, 4). He presented the poet Martial with 
money to defray the expenses of a journey, but regarded the gift 
as a debt for a poem which Martial had written about him (1m, 21). 
He assisted the philosopher Artemidorus, whom he had met in 
Syria, with money to discharge his debts, although he was obliged 
to borrow the money to do it (1m, 11). Quintilian received 50,000 
sesterces as a dowry for his daughter, and Pliny graciously spared 
his feelings by saying, “I know you are rich in soul, but poor in 
things” (v1, 32). He gave his nurse a little farm valued at 100,000 
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sesterces, and bade Verus, the caretaker, to manage it well that it 
might be as productive as possible (v1, 3). 

But Pliny’s generosity was not limited to his friends. In business 
transactions his integrity may well serve as a model for modern 
businessmen, especially in these days of threatening inflation. 
After he had sold his vintage to the merchants, we read in a letter 
to Calvisius, the market for grapes dropped, and in order to protect 
them against financial loss, he voluntarily rebated one-eighth of 
the purchase price plus one-tenth of the excess over 10,000 ses- 
terces. 

Pliny’s public benevolences were numerous too: He founded a 
public library for his townspeople and provided for its main- 
tenance (1, 8). He built a temple for a little town in Tuscany which 
had put itself under his patronage (rv, 1). He bestowed 1,000,000 
sesterces on his native town of Comum (v, 7). He gave 500,000 
sesterces for the support of boys and girls in his native town (vm, 
18). He rebuilt and enlarged a country temple of Ceres (rx, 39). 

When he heard from a fellow townsman of Comum that his son 
was attending school at Milan (twenty-five miles away), he pro- 
posed to found a school at home and offered to pay one-third of 
the expense. He said that he would be willing to assume all of it, 
but felt that his money would be more wisely spent if the locality 
shared in the obligation. It is clear that his interest in the education 
of youth was genuine, for he delayed his return to Rome while he 
was attending to the details and wrote to Tacitus requesting that 
he assist him in finding competent teachers (rv, 13). In a letter to 
the Emperor Trajan he mentions a temple which he was planning 
to build and adorn with statues of the emperors (x, 8). 

We lay the letters aside for a moment while we examine the in- 
scription on the wall of the Thermae at Comum, where we learn 
that his native town was further remembered in his will by a be- 
quest for the building and maintenance of the baths and a large 
sum of money for an annual public banquet (cr v, 5262). 

Not only did Pliny spend his money freely, but he was generous 
with his personal favors. When his friend Suetonius wished to buy 
a small farm, he wrote to Baebius asking him to exert his influence 
in securing the farm at a reasonable price (1, 24). He later requested 
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and gained from the emperor the ius trium liberorum for Suetonius 
(x, 94 f.). At the request of Hispanus he endeavored to locate the 
missing Robustus, for whom he had secured a centurion’s commis- 
sion and to whom he had given 40,000 sesterces for equipment 
(vr, 25). On no less than three occasions we find him using his influ- 
ence in securing the military tribuneship for his friends and ac- 
quaintances (m1, 8; Iv, 4; vi, 22). He used his influence with the 
Emperor to obtain for his friend Sextus Erucius the office of 
quaestor and the privilege of wearing the Jatus clavus; and he fur- 
ther assisted him in securing from the senate an appointment as 
tribune of the plebs (m, 9). He gained from the emperor the ius 
trium liberorum for Voconius Romanus, a companion and school- 
mate of his boyhood days (1, 13), and at a later date he appealed 
to Trajan to promote his friend to the senatorial rank (x, 4). To his 
wife’s grandfather he wrote his assurance that he would give all 
possible assistance to the young advocate Vettius Priscus (v1, 12). 
To Triarius, who had requested Pliny to plead a case for him, he 
stated that his fee would be the privilege of having the inexperi- 
enced young advocate Cremetius Ruso serve with him as counsel, 
and added that he derived great pleasure from introducing promis- 
ing young men to the bar and starting them on the road to fame 
(vr, 23). 

Pliny’s favors, however, were not confined to the privileged 
classes. In a letter to the Emperor Trajan we read of a request that 
a freedman of an alien, who had cared for him in illness, be made a 
Roman citizen, and in the same letter a request that two freed- 
women be given Roman citizenship (x, 5-7). 

Nowhere does Pliny better display the conduct of a refined gen- 
tleman than in his kindness to his dependents. In his favorite villa, 
at Laurentum, he took pride in his garden room, where he could 
work quietly at his studies even during the revelries of the Satur- 
nalia, but it never would have occurred to him to order his slaves 
to be silent (m, 17). His treatment of slaves was, moreover, actu- 
ated by genuine humane feeling rather than by a desire to protect 
his property, a kindness that is all the more remarkable when we 
consider that they must have numbered at least 500, according to 
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the estimate of Jerome Carcopino.‘ In Pliny’s eyes slaves were 
people, not chattels. He had no sympathy with men who regarded 
the illness or death of a slave merely as a pecuniary loss. He re- 
ferred to his slaves as members of his family, mei not servi mei; he 
grieved when they were ill; he manumitted them in order that they 
might enjoy the rights of citizenship; and he allowed them to make 
wills and bequests to other members of the household, which he 
regarded as a quasi-commonwealth (vim, 16). 

Pliny’s love for the peace and quiet of the country and his con- 
scientious sense of civic duty were in constant conflict; but in the 
end his obligation to his profession always won. Repeatedly he 
expresses a longing for the sequestered quiet and repose of retire- 
ment that is almost pathetic—a hope that never materialized. And 
yet so strong was his sense of duty as a man of affairs that he never 
attained his fondest heart’s desire, although he probably would 
have retired at the expiration of his governorship in Bithynia had 
his life been spared. 

“T cannot say that I envy you,” he writes his friend Caninius, 
“and yet I am annoyed that I am not permitted to do what I so 
eagerly yearn for as a sick man yearns for wine, baths, and springs. 
Shall I never escape from this close-meshed net that entangles me? 
Never, I suppose; for new obligations grow out of the old before 
the former ones are finished: the endless line of duties grows tighter 
day by day with numerous ties, or rather chains” (1, 8). 

In his account of the aged Spurinna’s daily program, he writes, 
“There is no one whom I would rather emulate should it be my 
good fortune to arrive at old age.... This is the sort of life I 
envision for myself and eagerly intend to follow as soon as my 
scheme of life permits me to sound a retreat’’ (m1, 1). 

Like other wealthy Romans, Pliny owned several country villas, 
located at various distances from Rome, his Laurentine villa being 
situated within commuting distance; but none of these retreats 
held for him the lure of his native landed estate at Comum, to 
which he was devoted throughout his life. 


* Op. cit., 70. 
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In a letter to a certain Ursus he expresses regret that he has had 
no time for reading and writing nor leisure to enjoy the rest and 
quiet of the country, but adds that no literary pursuits should take 
precedence over the obligations of friendship (vm, 9). 

He admired the literary productivity of his uncle and regarded 
himself as an indolent person in comparison with him. Then he 
excused his self-alleged lack of literary productivity on the grounds 
that he was distracted by countless public and private duties (m1, 
5). 

When he informed Annius Severus of his intention to bring to 
his native town a Corinthian statuette of bronze, which he pro- 
poses to set up in the temple of Jupiter, he added that his visit 
would be brief because business affairs demanded his presence in 
Rome (111, 6). 

Again, in the letter to his wife, which we previously mentioned, 
he laments the fact that business obligations prevent his accom- 
panying her into Campania (v1, 4); but we observe that even his 
sincere affection for his wife could not induce him to run away from 
his official duties. In the second letter to Calpurnia he says that 
the only respite from his longing for her is wearing himself out® 
at court and in the lawsuits of his friends (vm, 5). The precept 
“business before pleasure” strikes us as peculiarly modern and 
atypical in Roman life. 

Pliny reveals the instincts of a gentleman in his respect for social 
conventions and especially in his gracious manner of entertaining 
guests. With no Emily Post to guide him, his consideration for 
their feelings and his thoughtfulness for their comfort appear to be 
dominated by a nature that is deeper than etiquette—deeper even 
than the family motto of Sir William of Wykeham, “Manners 
maketh man.” 

Ostentatious extravagance seemed base and cheap to Pliny. Al- 
though he lived in an age when society was socially stratified, his 
attitude toward men who were less fortunate in their social privi- 
leges suggests a code of conduct that is far in advance of his times. 
We see him dining on one occasion at the home of a man of chance 


5 Pliny uses the word conteror, to which we give a literal interpretation. 
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acquaintance who classifies his guests by ranks in a manner that 
remotely reminds us of our professorial hierarchy, or the seating 
arrangement of a diplomatic dinner at the White House. When the 
host serves three different kinds of food and wine to his guests, 
according to their rank, a fellow-guest asks Pliny if he approves of 
such conduct. He replies that it is his custom to serve all guests 
alike, even freedmen. “You must find this rather expensive,” the 
guest remarks. “Not at all,” says Pliny, “because my freedmen 
don’t drink the same wine I do—I drink what the freedmen drink” 
(11, 6). 

To a friend who has failed to keep a dinner engagement he writes 
in a strikingly modern tone that his friend might have been served 
a more costly dinner elsewhere, but nowhere could he have en- 
joyed more merriment, simplicity, and relaxation, not to mention 
laughter, good-natured banter, and instructive conversation (1, 15). 

In his Laurentine villa Pliny provided abundant accommoda- 
tions for guests, and his lengthy letter to Gallus closes with the 
wish that the charms of his villa may be further enhanced by the 
presence of his friend (11, 17). No modern engraved invitation could 
be more gracious. 

In his letter to Fuscus, in which he tells how he spends his time 
at his Tuscan villa, he says that when only his wife or a few friends 
are present at dinner, a book is read to them; after dinner they are 
entertained with a comedy or the lyre; and then he takes a walk 
with some of the more learned members of his household (rx, 36). 

Pliny’s amiable spirit of good will and tolerance saved him from 
being a snob. To his friend Genitor, who complained with supreme 
disgust of the cheap and debauched entertainment at a tinseled 
dinner where he had been a guest, Pliny wrote that he permitted 
nothing of the sort in his own home, but tolerated it in others. 
There are many, he observes, who do not enjoy our more refined 
forms of entertainment, and get up and leave the moment a reader 
or a lyrist or an actor is introduced (rx, 17). With such an ultra- 
tolerant disposition Pliny would feel at home in our own liberal 
age, so long as he was spared the movies or allowed to turn off the 
radio at will. 

His tolerant disposition, however, should not lead us to infer 
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that he enjoyed cheap entertainment. He was, in fact, bored by 
the races in the Circus. While he could understand the enthusiasm 
of the crowd for the races, he manifests surprise that so many digni- 
fied men were given to such inane amusement and congratulates 
himself that he finds pleasure in literary pursuits (tx, 6). How we 
should like to hear his comments on a modern boxing match, or 
a college football game, or a major league baseball game! 

This casual perusal of Pliny’s letters leaves us with vivid im- 
pressions. We enjoy him because he has a revealing message ex- 
pressed in a style that shows the highest respect for the intelligence 
of a reader. His letters were apparently the product of slow, careful 
study and numerous emendations; they were not the result of 
rapid practice in improvised journalistic writing. To be sure, his 
composition at times verges upon artificial formality; but we think 
no more of this fault than we do of George Washington’s letters, 
which were written in a day when epistolary art was more formal 
than it is today. Pliny was not a journalist, although he possessed 
many of the best qualities of a good reporter. Were he living today, 
his writings might appear in the New York Times or in the At 
lantic Monthly, but not in the Saturday Evening Post or the usual 
daily papers—and perhaps this is in his favor. 

According to our modern standards he sometimes appears a bit 
vain-glorious, a little too patronizing and too rigid. But then, it is 
easy to find defects in any man’s character—quot homines, tot 
sententiae. Whatever his faults may have been, they are easily 
offset by his enthusiastic joy in living, his amiability and gracious- 
ness, and mild sense of humor. 

We conclude that he was a charming gentleman whom we should 
like to have known personally. Reluctantly we lay his letters 
aside, feeling that one cannot read Pliny without realizing that he 
would do credit to any age—even our own chaotic age of war and 
conflict; and then we go about our daily tasks with renewed zeal 
and courage. 

FRED S. DUNHAM 


University of Michigan 

















NOTES 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent direct to 
John L. Heller, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn.] 


JUVENAL III, 184 f. 


Quid das, ut Cossum aliquando salutes, 
ut te respiciat clauso Veiento labello? 


The words quoted are almost always taken to mean that a poor 
man has to pay well at Rome for the privilege of a mere nodding 
acquaintance with the great. This interpretation is undoubtedly 
sound with respect to Cossus, for, as a member of the celebrated 
gens Cornelia, he may very well typify any decadent patrician who 
trades on his ancestry; indeed, it is not unlikely that he is the 
captator of x, 202. As for the second clause, however, it seems to me 
that Juvenal is adding a new idea and is saying, through Umbricius, 
that one has to pay well, not for the silently bestowed glance of a 
haughty nobleman, but for the silence (clauso .. . labello) of an 
informer. Except for Pearson and Strong, who in their Oxford edi- 
tion of 1892 describe Veiento as ‘“‘the reckless satirist’—which, 
of course, he was in his early days (cf. Tacitus, Annales x1v, 50)— 
all commentators agree that in the passage under discussion 
Veiento appears in his later role of informer. This notorious delator, 
Aulus Fabricius Veiento, was a favorite at the court of Domitian, 
during whose principate, in all probability, the third satire was 
written. Umbricius, to be sure, was a poor and unimportant man, 
but then a successful delator took whatever he could from anyone, 
whether rich or poor, prominent or obscure. 

The interpretation here suggested would appear to give the 
passage more point by emphasizing the constant menace of the 
delatores under Domitian, thus including one more serious count 
in Juvenal’s general indictment of Roman society. William Gif- 
ford, whose verse translation of Juvenal was published in London 
in 1817, is the only editor or commentator who reads a similar 
meaning into the satirist’s words. Gifford, in his note on Veiento, 
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writes: ‘‘After the death of his execrable master [Domitian], he 
fell into disesteem, and lived, I believe, to see the day when neither 
his silence nor his speech was worth the purchase.” This, naturally, 
could not have been true of Veiento’s career until after the time of 
Nerva, for according to Pliny (Epist. 1v, 22, 4): Coenabat Nerva 
cum paucis. Veiento proximus aique etiam in sinu recumbebat. Dixi 
omnia cum hominem nominavi. 

If we are to infer from Juvenal m1, 184 f., that Veiento was a 
blackmailer as well as an informer, it follows that the emphasis in 
the second clause is not on ¢e respiciat but on clauso . . . labello. 

IsABEL DEAN KADISON 


Hunter College 
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Pury, Natural History, with an English translation, in ten vol- 
umes, ‘‘Loeb Classical Library,” Vol. 1, by H. Rackham: Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press (1942). Pp. ix+664. $2.50. 


Volume 11 of the translation of Pliny’s Natural History in the 
“Loeb Classical Library” was published late in the summer of 1942, 
long after the appearance of Volume mt (1940). Books III-VI 
deal with the geography of the ancient world. A concise discussion 
of Pliny’s geographical sources and of his arrangement and treat- 
ment of material may be found in a work by A. H. M. Jones, The 
Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937), pp. 491-96. These few pages make the drear- 
iest part of Pliny more meaningful and endurable. 

Like its predecessors, this volume has faults of one kind and 
another. Much of the work on it must have been done after the 
author’s native land had become engaged in its life-and-death 
struggle, a condition that could not have conduced to scholarly 
detachment and concentration. 

Professor Rackham tells us (p. v) that “this translation is de- 
signed to afford assistance to the student of the Latin text.” If such 
is its purpose, I am not in complete sympathy with his decision 
to use modern names of places, especially since it was not carried 
out consistently even where it was possible. One may find both 
“Morea” and “Peloponnese”’ within a few pages (pp. 123, 125, 
127, et alibi). “Straits of Kertsch” for “Bosporus” (pp. 185, 341, 
et alibi) destroys for me all suggestion of a classical setting, as does 
the mixture in “Benghazi, Arsinoe, Tolmeita, Marsa Sousah, and 
Cyrene”’ (p. 241) for Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptolemais, Apollonia, and 
Cyrene. 
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I fear that Greekless Latinists and others who are not Greek 
scholars will be annoyed by the not infrequent substitution of 
translations of Greek names of places for the names themselves. 
The use of ‘Hollow Syria” for ““Coele Syria” (p. 279 et alibi) and 
of “Holy City”’ for ‘“‘Hierapolis” (p. 289 e¢ alibi) makes the trans- 
lation unsatisfactory for quotation by historians and geographers. 
To me “Holy Town” for “oppido Hiero” (p. 351) seems confusing. 
On the other hand, “‘Sebastopolis” (pp. 311, 343) and ‘‘Leucopolis” 
(p. 301) are not translated. The tribal name ‘“Monocoli” is re- 
tained (p. 521), but two lines below it we have the cumbersome 
“Umbrella-foot tribe” for ‘“‘Sciapodes.” Surely most classicists 
would prefer ‘‘Cassiterides” to ‘Tin Islands” (p. 211) and ‘‘Hes- 
perides” to ‘Ladies of the West” (pp. 221, 241, et ubique). ‘Girls 
of the Golden West’’ would be more poetic. 

In vu, 16, the text reads quorum laudatione intereant prata, 
arescant arbores, emoriantur infantes, but in the Mayhoff Teubner 
edition (1909) we find probata instead of prata. Did the translator 
regard Pliny’s statement about praise killing cattle as unbeliev- 
able? Aulus Gellius (Noctes Aiticae 1x, 4, 7-8), who knew this pas- 
sage, lists as follows the things destroyed by such means: pulchras 
arbores, segetes laetiores, infantes amoeniores, egregios equos, pecudes 
pastu atque cultu opimas. In the folklore literature of the Mediter- 
ranean countries and elsewhere there are more records of the death 
of animals from laudation than there are of the blighting and de- 
struction of vegetation. As might be expected from the use of 
probata, the animals most frequently smitten by complimentary 
remarks are those belonging to the farm.! 

Pliny’s words in vu, 85, Callicrates ex ebore formicas et alia tam 
parva fecit animalia ut partes eorum a ceteris cerni non possent, are 
rendered thus: ‘‘Callicrates used to make such small ivory models 
of ants and other creatures that to anybody else their parts were 
invisible.” This interpretation is an old one, but it taxes a reader’s 
credulity. Pliny really says that the figurines were so small that 
their various parts were indistinguishable one from another. This 
meaning is confirmed by Pliny’s own words in xxxvi, 43:.. . et 


1 Cf. Papers of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and Letters, xxvim (1942)’ 
582-586. 
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Callicrates cuius formicarum pedes atque alia membra pervidere non 
est. We have also the evidence of Solinus 1, 100: Callicrates for- 
micas ex ebore sic scalpsit ut portio eorum a ceteris cerni nequiverit. 
A certain Myrmecides made ivory carvings so small that their 
details could be made out only by placing the figures against a 
dark background (Varro, De Lingua Latina vu, 1; cf. 1x, 108). 

The use of the word “tonnage” (p. 401) is particularly unfortu- 
nate in “the tonnage of these vessels is as much as three thousand 
barrels,” magnitudo ad terna milia amphorum. Aside from its in- 
accuracy, it destroys an interesting record of an ancient method of 
indicating capacity. 

On page 565 there is the following rendering for some rather 
easy Latin: ‘‘A person in Greece named Charmadas recited the 
contents of any volumes in libraries that anyone asked him to 
quote,” Charmadas quidam in Graecia quae quis exigerit volumina 
in bibliothecis legentis modo repraesentavit. “‘A person in Greece” 
is awkward, and exigo has a customary meaning, “‘ask for,” not 
“ask to quote.” In simpler language the passage states that a cer- 
tain Charmadas quoted, like one reading, whatever books a per- 
son called for in the libraries. 

There are not a few other infelicities in the translation. We do 
not speak of the availability of brevity, yet on the first page of the 
English version Pliny is represented as saying that the names of 
places will be set down “‘with the greatest brevity available.” 
“Would display indulgence to luxury” (p. 567) is somewhat pomp- 
ous for Juxuriae faventis est, and ‘‘distinguished for his renown” 
(p. 231) is tautological. “Rather as a prophet of warning’’ (p. 43) 
does far less than justice to vales . . . potius ac monitor. 

A few misprints appear. “‘Creek” (p. 87) serves for “‘Greek.” A 
mortifying mistake occurs on page 509, where Pliny is made to say 
that ‘‘man alone knows nothing save by education—neither how 
to speak nor how to walk nor who to eat.”’ (For cannibal tribes see 
page 513.) I suppose that “‘Egina”’ (p. 125) is intentional, but we 
have ‘“‘Aegean.”’ To me the division in ‘‘Catarrh-actes” (p. 293) is 
repellent. The etesian or seasonal winds are honored with capital 
initial letters in ‘Annual Winds” (p. 261). 

The Geographical Index is a perfunctory affair and doubtless 
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represents delegated work. It could have been made more useful 
even within the “Loeb Library” limitations. Only 264 items are 
listed. They are selected rather than select, for a number of impor- 
tant names do not appear among them. If the strange-looking 
modern name ‘“‘Ecija” has to be given, the classical one might have 
been put in parentheses beside it or in its proper alphabetical posi- 
tion. ‘“‘Kertsch” is used in several places in the text, yet there is 
only one reference to it in the Index, and “Bosporus”’ is not in- 
cluded. Under “‘Pontus”’ there is a cross reference to ‘‘Black Sea,” 
but a similar one is needed under ‘‘Euxine.”’ Neither “Aegina”’ nor 
“Egina” is mentioned, and both ‘‘Holy City” and “Hierapolis” 
are missing. I did not have enough courage to test the Index of 
People. The reader will recall that one can get access to the im- 
portant things in Pliny by consulting the Teubner edition, which 
devotes an entire volume to an index. 

Some of the mistakes that have been made in rendering trouble- 
some passages in the first three volumes could have been avoided 
by consulting the cross references that the Mayhoff edition gives 
to Pliny’s sources and borrowers. An occasional difficulty could 
have been cleared up by comparison with what Pliny himself has 
to say on the same subject in later books. 

I have been dwelling upon matters that I consider blemishes, 
but I do not wish to leave the reader with an unfavorable impres- 
sion. The translation of the books that have to do with geography 
is in a style suited to the subject, and the rendering of Book vu, on 
the biology, physiology, and psychology of man, reads especially 
well. Anyone who thinks that Pliny is easy to understand might 
try the experiment of translating a dozen consecutive pages chosen 
at random. 

EUGENE S. McCartTNEY 


University of Michigan 


FINLEY, JOHN H., Jr., Thucydides: Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press (1942). Pp. 344, 3 maps. $3.50. 


Those who recall Dr. Finley’s splendid articles on Thucydides 
in recent issues of Harvard Studies in Classical Philology will un- 
derstand that the present book is an illuminating and carefully 
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reasoned treatment of its subject. Written in a smooth and pleas- 
ant style, and beautifully printed, the book is a real contribution 
toward a finer appreciation of the setting, method, structural prin- 
ciples, and permanent significance of Thucydides’ History. It is not 
a detailed commentary on the text or a controversial discussion of 
Thucydides from a particular aspect, but a penetrating exposition 
of those general features of the History which must be understood 
if its peculiar merits and technique of composition are to be appre- 
ciated. The book will be of real value to all teachers of Thucydides 
or ancient history. 

After a brief analysis of the few facts known about Thucydides 
personally, there is an enlightening study of his political and in- 
tellectual background, detailing the factors which influenced him 
in his formative years and in consequence have left their stamp on 
his History. The fact that he grew up in a family long active in 
affairs of state, and in an age of remarkable energy and intellectual 
ferment, is invoked to explain his profound interest in problems 
of government and his searching analysis of contemporary events. 
Dr. Finley argues that Thucydides was converted in youth to the 
Periclean ideal, and that he faithfully reflects the mood and 
thought of the era he describes, since his own cast of mind was 
essentially formed in that period. Protagoras’ antithetical method 
of analysis, the Sophists’ arguments from likelihood, expedience, 
and the laws of nature, the new prognostic technique of the medical 
writers by way of induction from detailed observation of the facts, 
and the contemporary stress on generic and typical aspects under- 
lying concrete particulars are given as the salient characteristics 
of Athenian speculation at this period, all to be found in Thucy- 
dides’ own outlook, and in his method of handling his material, 
particularly in the speeches. The History, it is shown, was intended 
as a manual for statesmen, wherein they might study the recur- 
rent pattern of human ways under given social, economic, and per- 
sonal conditions, and learn to direct these forces to their com- 
munity’s welfare. Thucydides’ artistic triumph in historiography 
is thus to make clear by his accurate but dramatic narrative of the 
facts those deeper aspects which give them permanent instructiv- 
ness in the principles of statecraft. He does not merely record 
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events; he depicts them in their causes and in their universal sig- 
nificance. 

The subsequent analysis of the contents and structural organ- 
ization of the History itself is a valuable guide to Thucydides’ 
method and to his interpretation of the lessons of the war. The 
leading ideas of the book are shown to be already present in the 
introductory “archaeology” of earlier Greek history. The domi- 
nant theme is that Athens had grown great by the liberation of in- 
dividual energies under a sanely guided democratic system, and 
thai if she had kept to Pericles’ moderate policy, she should have 
easily won the war thrust upon her, and extended the light of her 
progressive culture throughout the Greek world; whereas the petty 
tactional rivalry after Pericles’ death, the gradual hardening of 
attitude under the passions of war, the greed for empire rather than 
service to the interests of Greece, and the resultant ill counsel in 
rejecting a fair peace after Pylos and in launching the Sicilian Ex- 
pedition with such extravagance and indecisive policy, forfeited 
Athens her advantage and brought her to ruin. The ever pertinent 
lesson that democracy if disunited must fall before a militaristic 
and regimented totalitarian rival is the great unifying principle 
about which Thucydides’ History is built. Dr. Finley’s exposition 
of the details of this pattern is most worthy of study. 

In an analysis of Thucydides’ style, he argues that it reflects in 
its own way the features of antithetical prose in Periclean Athens, 
that it is not wholly peculiar to Thucydides or as deeply indebted 
to Gorgias as is often assumed, and that the speeches are not too 
involved for ordinary people of that day (alas, not ours!) to follow. 
The final chapter shows how the structure of the History mirrors 
Thucydides’ thought, and his various assumptions on human is- 
sues. 

There is some repetitiousness in the author’s stress of leading 
ideas, but this is perhaps more useful than irritating. The transla- 
tions are often a bit too close to Greek idiom to conceal their 
identity, and it is deceptive to render the éreBiw 5 dbo érn xai 2 
unvas of 11,65,6 as ‘He (Pericles) survived the war by two years and 
six months” (p. 163), when both Thucydides and Dr. Finley mean 
that he survived its outbreak, or “lived into the war” for that 
period. One might complain, too, that Aristotle’s analysis of free 
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will is misrepresented on pp. 308 f. (though the reference to Plato is 
more justified), and that it is misleading to refer to Homer’s 
speeches as not reproducing the individualized style of different 
speakers (p. 252). Misprints seem reduced to a solitary instance, 
in the last line of p. 308. 

Once you can get at the contents of this book—the publishers 
make you cut the pages yourself—you will find it definitely worth 
reading. 


West Baden College 
West Baden, Indiana 


RAYMOND V. SCHODER, S. J. 


Haicut, EL1zABETH HAZELTON, Essays on the Greek Romances: 
New York, Longmans, Green and Co. (1943). Pp. xi+208. 
$2.50. 

This book is a welcome addition to the rather scanty literature 
on the subject of the Greek Romances. In fact, these ancient tales 
have been neglected in modern times to a degree that is difficult 
to understand. Both their intrinsic interest and their great his- 
torical value should recommend them to a much larger circle of 
readers than has been their lot in recent years. For this reason 
alone Miss Haight’s book would be a valuable contribution. It is 
a well written and interesting introduction (among other things) 
to the Greek novel, and therefore will surely induce many a reader 
to turn to the original works themselves. Most of them are avail- 
able in excellent English translations. 

The volume contains eight chapters, as follows: 1. “The Greek 
Romances and Their Re-dating.”’ 1. “‘Chariton’s Chaereas and Cal- 
lirhoe.” m1. “The Ephesiaca or Habrocomes and Anthia by Xeno- 
phon of Ephesus.” 1v. “The Aethiopica of Heliodorus.” v. “The 
Adventures of Leucippe and Clitophon by Achilles Tatius.” v1. “The 
Lesbian Pastorals of Daphnis and Chloe by Longus.” vu. “Lucian 
and his Satiric Romances: The True History and Lucius or Ass.” 
vir. ‘‘A Comparison of the Greek Romances and Apuleius’ Meta- 
morphoses.”’ There is also a convenient Index. 

Chapter 1 presents a summary of the most important work on 
the subject from the first appearance of E. Rohde’s monumental 
Der griechische Roman in 1876, and includes a chronological list of 
the extant novels. 
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Chapters 1~vi1 take up the various authors and their works. 
All of these chapters are written after the same pattern. Miss 
Haight first discusses the life of the author, then gives a list of 
the principal characters in the story. Next is an outline of the 
plot, and finally a criticism of the novel. The obvious advantages 
of this plan compensate for any monotony. 

In most cases the biographical sketches of the authors are very 
brief for the simple reason that practically nothing is known 
about them. But in the chapter on Lucian no less than eighteen 
pages (nearly half of the chapter) are devoted to the life and inter- 
ests of that author. The material for these pages is gathered from 
a dozen different essays of Lucian, all of which are mentioned by 
name and more or less briefly summarized. Not only is this lengthy 
treatment of Lucian’s life out of proportion with the rest of the 
chapter, but the inclusion of so many titles and outlines that plainly 
have nothing to do with the subject of the Greek Romances is a 
little bewildering. 

The outlines of the plots are carefully and clearly written. If 
the reader occasionally becomes somewhat confused, e.g. in Chap- 
ters 111 and Iv, this is not Miss Haight’s fault, but the fault of the 
original author, who saw fit to make the story as complicated as 
possible by many rapid changes of scene and characters. 

The most original and most interesting portion of these chapters 
is the criticism, which deals with such matters as characterization, 
methods of narration, literary style, and the interest of the author 
(and, presumably, of his ancient readers) in strange, far-off places, 
wild adventures on land and sea, the course of true love, and the 
power of the immortal gods, whose influence on human life is al- 
most as conspicuous in most of the novels as in the [liad and 
Odyssey. In general Miss Haight’s treatment of the Romances is 
not only sound but interesting. Her enthusiasm does not blind her 
to faults and always stops short of exaggeration. She is particularly 
successful in bringing out the differences between the various au- 
thors and in describing the special, individual qualities of each 
author. The hope expressed in the Preface, that she may lure read- 
ers back to the Greek Romances, deserves to be realized. 

Mavrice W. AVERY 


Williamstown, Massachusetts 
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HINTS FOR TEACHERS 


[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of classics, 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationary of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


The Classicist and Vocabulary at the College Level 


The current re-examination of the liberal arts curriculum, to- 
gether with the certain insistence on essentials in the post-war col- 
lege, is of great importance to all teachers. The purpose of this 
paper is to direct attention to a significant obligation which the 
classicist should not overlook in his present re-evaluation of the 
curriculum and in his plans for post-war general education. As I 
have indicated in an earlier article,’ the problems of vocabulary 
at the college level have been receiving in recent years more atten- 
tion not only from classicists but also from others. However, this 
paper will emphasize the urgent necessity of the classicist’s includ- 
ing in his post-war thinking his obligation to meet the increasing 
vocabulary needs of college students. 

The grave lack of vocabulary knowledge at the college level is 
evident in the conspicuous anxiety of college instructors. Whether 
it is a question of the college student’s inability to express himself 
adequately in written composition? or of his failure to understand 
the terminology in biology® or psychology‘ textbooks, the situation 
is one that demands earnest consideration. At any rate, most in- 
vestigators agree that the time has come when vocabulary instruc- 


1 “The Role of the Classicist in Vocabulary Building,’ CLassicaL JOURNAL xxxvil 
(1942), 307-310. 

2 Cf. P. A. Witty and M. Fry, “The Vocabulary Content of Compositions Written 
by College Students,” Journal of Educational Research x1x (1929), 135-138. 

3 Cf. E. N. Stevenson, “An Investigation of the Vocabulary Problem in College 
Biology,” Jon. nal of Educational Psychology xxvu (1937), 663-672. 

* Cf. M. L. Fisher, “Vocabulary Problems of Students in Educational Psychology,” 
Educational Research Record 1 (1928), 19-23; 27-30. 
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tion at the college level can no longer be presented in the casual 
and unsystematic manner of the past. 

The reasons for paucity of expression at the college level are 
many and, in any examination of the problem, should be consid- 
ered. In recent years foreign languages, especially Greek and 
Latin, have been receiving less emphasis in the secondary schools 
and colleges. Courses of the type known as ‘Word Analysis” now 
seldom appear in secondary-school curricula because ‘progressive 
educators” have found them to be “‘non-functional.”’ 

The type of testing used in many college courses is another 
factor which has emasculated the minds of today’s students. I 
can conceive of a situation in which a student may ‘‘check,”’ “‘cir- 
cle,” “‘match,” and ‘“‘complete” his way out of many courses with- 
out having ever written a complete sentence, to say nothing of a 
complete paragraph. Though well acquainted with the pros and 
cons in the controversy of the new-type and of the essay examina- 
tion, I feel certain that an investigation will show to what extent 
the excessive use of new-type examinations has damaged the vo- 
cabulary equipment of the college student. 

The recommendations of certain investigators, undoubtedly in- 
fluential in some educational cirlces, have not helped an already 
serious situation. Stevenson,’ who studied the vocabulary of 
college biology textbooks, recommends the elimination of certain 
“difficult” words, to be replaced by phrases and descriptions, 
because a “large percentage of biological terminology is low in 
functional value.”’ Fisher® approves a similar solution for the 
“difficult” words used in educational psychology. 

Such solutions are typical of a neglect of fundamentals—long 
ago apparent in the secondary schools—which has become in- 
creasingly noticeable in the colleges. There can be little doubt that 
inattention to essentials has also contributed to the existence of 
vocabulary difficulties at the college level. A case in point is found 
in a study of the English usage, spelling, and vocabulary of gradu- 


5 Cf. E. N. Stevenson, “‘An Investigation of the Vocabulary Problem in College Biol- 
ogy,” Journal of Educational Psychology xxxvu (1937), 663-672. 

® M. Lyndall Fisher, ‘Vocabulary Difficulties of Students in Educational Psychol- 
ogy,” Educational Research Record 1 (1928), 19-23; 27-30. 
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ate students at Indiana University.’ The investigation revealed 
that students who graduated from college in 1924 or earlier made 
higher scores than those who graduated more recently, and that, in 
vocabulary and total score, the scores were consistently lower as 
the date of graduation became more recent. Although the differ- 
ences were considered small and statistically insignificant,* I am 
convinced that further investigation will reveal differences of sta- 
tistical significance, resulting, to a great extent, from a growing 
neglect of fundamentals at the secondary and high-school levels. 

Vocabulary difficulties at the college level, therefore, are so gen- 
eral as to require the attention of all teachers. The particular ob- 
ject of this paper, in addition to pointing out certain general as- 
pects of the problem, is to indicate what the classicist can contrib- 
ute toward the elimination of these difficulties at the college level. 
If the recent literature may be regarded as a fair indication of the 
classicists’ present activity in this direction, it would appear that 
the teachers of English, education, and psychology are currently 
more active than their classical colleagues in attention to vocabu- 
lary matters. However that may be, there is certainly much for the 
classicist to do, since, in many cases, the investigators have only 
pointed out the problem, while in other cases, they have suggested 
inadequate solutions or made recommendations which have made 
matters worse. 

Naturally, classicists have long been interested in the problem. 
One of the objectives for the teaching of Latin listed in the Classical 
Investigation was “Increased ability to understand. the, exact 
meaning of English words derived directly or indirectly from Latin, 
and increased accuracy in their use.’’ Although Latinists, there- 
fore, have always recognized the possibilities of word study, par- 
ticularly at the secondary level, they have differed in their views 
on the emphasis desirable for the study of derivatives. However, 
in the light of the urgent need for improvement in vocabulary at 
the college level, it is now necessary for the classicist to re-examine 


7 Cf. H. L. Smith and M. T. Eaton, “A Study of the English Usage, Spelling, and 
Vocabulary of 251 Graduate Students at Indiana University,” Bulletin of the School of 
Education (Indiana University), xv1 (1940), No. 5, 

8 Tbid., 65. 
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the validity of this objective not only on the secondary level but 
especially at the college level. 

Two courses of action are possible for the college instructor of 
classics: (1) emphasis on derivatives in elementary Latin and 
Greek courses; (2) special courses in word study designed for the 
general college student. 

In recent years, because students come to college with no train- 
ing in the classics, it has become increasingly necessary to offer 
elementary Latin and Greek in college. Since this is the case, the 
teachers concerned should determine the proportion of the ele- 
mentary Latin or Greek courses which should be devoted to the 
study of derivatives. Some instructors may object that such study 
will require time needed for teaching students to read Latin or 
Greek. However, before it can be decided whether this objection 
is valid, it must be emphasized that college teachers of other sub- 
jects—especially English, education, and psychology—consider the 
amount of time devoted to vocabulary so inadequate that they 
deem it necessary to make some effort toward the solution of the 
problem in their own courses. If teachers of the subjects just men- 
tioned find the problem so grave that they are willing to neglect 
their subject matter to the extent of spending considerable time on 
vocabulary matters, it is all the more fitting for the classicist to 
bear a share of the heavy responsibility that rests upon the col- 
lege. Hence, the classicist must explore the possibilities of more 
word study in the elementary Greek and Latin courses offered at 
the college level. 

Further, the classicist can make a valuable contribution to gen- 
eral education by introducing and developing separate courses 
which will have as the object of first importance to give the stu- 
dent a thorough foundation in vocabulary building. It is evident 
that the vocabulary problem of the college student is of such pro- 
portions that specific attention is necessary. It is no longer desir- 
able to trust that development along these lines will be achieved 
by leaving the problem to the student himself or to the individual 
teacher who finds that his students have difficulty with the subject 
matter because the range of their vocabulary is extremely narrow. 
In other words, the casual, haphazard, and limited method of the 
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past must be discarded and replaced by a systematic and intensive 
study of words which will provide the general college student with 
tools that can be used effectively in all his courses. 

The bibliography which follows will be of value both to teachers 
desirous of preparing courses in vocabulary building and to those 
interested in problems of research. Some of the articles listed, al- 
though dealing with vocabulary at the secondary level, describe 
methods which, with modification, may be used for college instruc- 
tion. Furthermore, since most of the recent research in vocabulary 
has been done on the elementary and secondary level, college 
teachers will find in the articles a number of topics worthy of 
investigation in their own classrooms. 
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The Latin Club, Sixth Edition 


Lillian B. Lawler, Associate Professor of Latin at Hunter College 
and editor of the Classical Outlook, whose talents are continually 
channeled toward serving Latin teachers, has revised and enlarged 
her sixty-five-page booklet, The Latin Club. It is published by the 
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American Classical League Service Bureau.! The Table of Con- 
tents? remains unchanged. The extensive bibliographies, however, 
and lists of materials available for various projects have been 
brought up to the minute; new songs and special programs are 
among the additions. Bulletin xu, despite its title, has so many 
valuable suggestions for classroom use and for extracurricular ac- 
tivities other than those of the Latin club that it is the sine gua non 
not only for sponsors of Latin clubs but for all Latin teachers. 


Latin and Greek in the History of Science 


Science in its issue of November 10 (415-420) carries an address, 
“The History of Science in Postwar Education,” made at the meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advancement of Science at 
Cleveland on September 12, 1944, by Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, Pro- 
fessor of the History of Medicine, The Johns Hopkins University. 
In this address Dr. Sigerist makes a plea for more attention in edu- 
cation to the history of science as a means of bringing the scientist 
to an appreciation of human values and as a means of interpreting 
science to the humanist and to the social scientist. Of particular 
interest to classicists are his remarks about the value of Greek and 
Latin for the historian of science (416): 


Tn view of the fact that ancient science dominated the Western world for 
over two thousand years and that Latin remained the language of science for 
several centuries thereafter, it is pretty obvious that the historian of science 
who wants to work from first-hand sources, who wants to teach the subject 
and to guide student research, must know Greek and Latin, and must know 
these languages well. It is not enough for him to be able to decipher a Latin 


1 Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn. Available as Bulletin x11, Sixth Edition, 
Revised 1944. Price, sixty cents. 

21. Foreword. 1. Value of Latin Clubs. m1. Details of Organization (membership, 
names, mottoes, colors, pins, etc., constitution, initiations, password, “Yell,” song, 
state and national organizations). rv. Programs (talks, topics for special meetings, 
games, songs and music, social affairs, miscellaneous hints for programs). v. Club 
Projects (Dramatizations: plays in Latin, plays in Latin and English, plays in English, 
pageants, dances, operas and operettas, portions of Latin text, pantomimes, tableaux, 
etc., style shows, farces and “stunts,” puppet shows, moving pictures; phases of 
Roman and Greek life: banquets, festivals, athletic contests and games, elections, other 
features of Roman and Greek life; radio programs, debates, reading, newspapers, 
bulletin boards, the “Open House” or assembly program, gifts, tournaments, guidance, 
other projects). v1. Co-operation with other clubs. vi. A Greek Club. 
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text; he must be able to read it. Of course, it would be good for him to know 
also Arabic and half a dozen other languages, but a thorough knowledge of 
Greek and Latin is a minimum requirement for a man who wants to become 
an academic teacher in the history of science. 

We all know that it is very difficult today to find young people who are 
equally well trained in the humanities and in science. It was different in the 
past when the humanities were the gateway to university studies. This is why 
in the nineteenth century great scientists and physicians, men like Berthelot, 
Du Bois-Reymond, Virchow, and many others were able to make important 
contributions to the history of science. . .. When they became interested in 
the history of their field, they had a background from which they could draw. 
Today the scientist who becomes interested in history encounters almost 
insurmountable barriers. He is unable to read the basic texts, has to rely on 
translations and on secondary sources. In my own field, the history of medi- 
cine, a number of disgraceful books have been published recently that would 
have been inconceivable one or two generations ago. They were written by 
very competent doctors who, however, had not had the slightest humanistic 
training, had no appreciation of the historian’s responsibility, and were totally 
unable to distinguish between good and bad sources. 

Young people who come to us for training have usually had a few years 
of high-school Latin and no Greek at all. Their knowledge of general history is 
extremely scanty. They can, of course, learn Greek and Latin and general 
history at the university, and we urge them to do it. But the result is that the 
time that should be spent for specialized training actually has to be spent in 
acquiring the most elementary tools. 
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Iowa—Classical Conference at Cornell College 


Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa is planning to hold a Classical Con- 
ference on Friday and Saturday, May 11 and 12. Professor N. B. Ogle, of the 
University of Minnesota, will give several addresses and a panel discussion 
on the “Place of Latin in the New Curricula” will take place on Saturday 
afternoon, at which both high-school and college teachers will speak. Some of 
those who will take part in this conference are J. W. D. Skiles, C. C. Mierow, 
W. C. Korfmacher, A. H. Westen, K. K. Hulley, Mrs. Edna Miller, Helen 
Eddy, Helen Corey, Oscar Nybakken, and J. P. Hieronimus. Those interested 
in such a conference may write for further details to Mark E. Hutchinson, 
Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 


Kansas—Salina 


The Trojan Women of Euripides was presented January 11 and 12 by 
the Marymount Players, of Marymount College, to large and enthusiastic 
audiences. Setting, costumes, and lighting were planned to bring to a visual 
plane, as nearly as possible, the emotional tone of the tragedy. To accent the 
mood, the play was musically scored. The players aimed chiefly at reflecting 
the spirit of Euripides’ play and tried to emphasize the universality that has 
kept it one of the great dramas of the world. 

Sister Marie Antoinette, of Marymount College, was the sponsor of the 
production. The play was directed by Helena Schmiedeler. 
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New York—Folia 


Folia is a new publication, the bulletin of the Catholic Association of 
Greater New York, of which No. 2 of Vol. I appeared in January. The leading 
articles of this issue are ““The Art of the Catacombs,” and ‘“‘Commemorating 
a Bi-millennium, 55 B.c.-1945 a.p., Titus Lucretius Carus, a Passionate 
Pacifist.”” The column headed Varia et Diversa gives a digest of news in the 
classics field and a report on some of the materials in other classics periodicals. 
We welcome this newcomer and wish it much success. 


Pennsylvania Bulletin 


The Bulletin is a quarterly published by the Pennsylvania State Association 
of Classical Teachers, now in its third volume. How well it meets the needs of 
the Pennsylvania teachers may be seen from the table of contents for the 
February issue, which follows: ‘Latin Week——Philadelphia and Environs,” 
“The President’s Greeting,” “Multiplication,” “Suggestions for the General 
Latin Teacher,”’ “Quid Milites de Lingua Latina Putant?” ‘Notes on Meet- 
ings.”’ Under the heading of “Quid Milites de Lingua Latina Putant’’ it is 
proposed to publish any communications from former students of Latin who 
are now in the armed services. Many of them are in Italy or other countries 
rich in classical memories, and sometimes they write about such scenes with 
appreciation and enthusiasm. When such letters come to the Latin teachers 
of our country at large—not merely in Pennsylvania—we hope they will give 
them as wide publicity as possible. 

Our congratulations to the Pennsylvania State Association of Classical 
Teachers and its Bulletin. 





